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Africa  Missionaries 


P  HIS  is  )a  book  about  the  missionaries  of  The  Methodist 
Church  in  Africa.  It  contains  brief  sketches  of  all  these 
workers  in  the  eight  areas  of  that  continent  wherein  Amer¬ 
ican  Methodism  is  represented,  with  pictures  of  many.  The 
purpose  is  to  introduce  these  forerunners  of  the  Gospel  in 
Africa  to  their  friends  and  supporters  in  the  United  States. 
Only  an  introduction  is  attempted,  since  a  volume  could 
be  written  about  each  one. 

Such  a  book  is  needed  because  Africa  is  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  and  is  being  emphasized  in  the  study 
and  thinking  of  the  church.  As  the  new  world  organization 
begins  to  function  under  its  World  Charter  the  role  of 
Africa  will  loom  larger  and  larger,  and  the  principle  of 
trusteeship  will  bring  about  great  changes  in  its  relationships. 
The  churches  must  always  keep  Africa  in  the  forefront  of 
their  thinking  and  planning. 

Here  is  the  second  largest  continent  on  earth.  It  is  four 
times  as  large  as  the  United  States.  It  has  untold  and  un¬ 
realized  potential  wealth.  It  has  150,000,000  people  divided 
into  many  tribes  and  speaking  8  50  languages  and  dialects. 
There  are  34  different  political  divisions,  and  only  three  are 
even  partially  independent.  European  powers  control  96 
per  cent  of  Africa — some  own  African  soil  equal  to  forty 
or  fifty  times  their  own  areas. 

But  all  this  is  to  be  changed.  The  Africans  are  developing 
and  beginning  to  demand  recognition  and  independence, 
and  in  due  time  this  .demand  will  be  realized.  An  illiterate 
and  pagan  Africa  cannot  be  free,  however;  and  if  granted 
independence  might  confuse  and  menace  the  world.  So  the 
Christianization  of  this  vast  continent  is  more  than  a  religious 
enterprise.  It  is  the  high  strategy  of  civilization.  These  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  more  than  benevolently-inclined  preachers  and 
teachers.  They  are  the  outriders  of  an  advancing  world  order. 

Meet  them.  Pray  for  them.  Support  them. 
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BISHOPS 

Bishop  Newell  S.  Booth 


JN  1944  the  Northeastern  Juris¬ 
diction  elected  Newell  S.  Booth 
as  bishop  for  the  Elisabethville 
Area,  which  includes  all  the  conti¬ 
nent  except  North  Africa  and  Li¬ 
beria.  It  is  an  immense  parish  geo¬ 
graphically,  but  the  new  bishop  is 
equipped  to  serve  it. 

Born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  he 
holds  degrees  from  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Missions  (Ph.D.).  He  married  Esma  Rideout  in  1925. 

The  Booths  first  went  to  the  Congo  as  missionaries 
in  193  0.  He  was  pastor-teacher  in  the  training  school 
for  Christian  workers  at  Elisabethville,  now  developed 
and  known  as  Springer  Institute.  Later  he  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  the  city  of  Elisabethville,  the 
largest  in  the  Congo.  A  leader  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
mission,  he  was  well  versed  in  African  history  and 
problems  and  deeply  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  African  people. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States  on  furlough 
he  preached  and  lectured  widely.  He  wrote  the  recent 
study  book  on  Africa,  Cross  of  Wrath .  He  became 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  friends  of  Africa,  and 
his  election  to  the  episcopacy  followed. 
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Bishop  Paul  Neff  Garber 

gISHOP  PAUL  N.  GARBER  was 
elected  a  bishop  of  The  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  by  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction  in  1944  and  assigned 
to  the  Geneva  Area,  which  includes 
North  Africa  as  well  as  Southern 
Europe.  Delayed  by  the  war,  he 
reached  Algeria  on  March  1,  1945. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
travel  in  the  war  zones,  Bishop  Gar¬ 
ber  contacted  all  his  conferences  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  the  guns  ceased  firing. 

Though  not  experienced  in  missionary  administra¬ 
tion,  Bishop  Garber  was  admirably  equipped  to  su¬ 
perintend  Methodism  in  this  war-torn  and  turbulent 
part  of  the  world.  He  is  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Pennsylvania)  whose  dissertation  was  on  the  Gadsden 
Treaty.  He  is  an  outstanding  authority  on  Methodist 
history,  professor  and  head  of  that  department  in  Duke 
University,  and  Dean  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School. 
He  is  author  of  six  volumes  on  various  aspects  of 
Methodist  history,  including  two  on  Unification.  He 
was  a  member  of  three  General  Conferences  and  the 
Uniting  Conference  and  was  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Board  of  Publication,  Commission  on  Courses  of 
Study,  Methodist  Ecumenical  Council,  and  Methodist 
Historical  Society. 

He  married  Orina  Kidd,  graduate  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  1927. 
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Bishop  Willis  J.  King 

J^ISHOP  KING  was  elected  bish¬ 
op  for  Liberia  by  the  Central 
Jurisdiction  in  1944.  He  was  at 
that  time  president  of  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary,  a  position 
held  since  1932. 

Long  a  leader  among  American 
Negro  Methodists,  he  was  the  logi¬ 
cal  choice  for  superintendent  of 
Methodism  in  the  Negro  Republic 
of  Liberia.  He  holds  degrees  from 
Wiley  College  and  Boston  University  (Ph.D.  in  1921, 
D.D.  in  1933)  and  has  done  graduate  work  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Harvard.  He  became  a  Methodist 
preacher  in  1908  and  for  ten  years  served  important 
churches  in  Texas  and  New  York. 

He  went  to  Gammon  as  a  professor  in  1918.  In 
1930  he  became  president  of  Samuel  Huston  College, 
and  two  years  later  he  returned  to  Gammon  as  presi¬ 
dent.  In  1919-20  he  had  leave  of  absence  for  research 
in  Oxford  and  Palestine  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  School  for  Oriental  Research  and  the  Rosen- 
wald  Fund. 

He  represented  Negro  students  in  the  World’s  Stu¬ 
dent  and  Christian  Federation  at  Pekin  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Conference  on  Life  and  Work  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  three  General  Conferences,  and  several  learned 
societies. 

He  married  Miss  Ernna  C.  Arnold  in  1944. 
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Bishop  John  M.  Springer 

A/fISSIONARY  BISHOP 
SPRINGER  has  retired  but 
will  always  stand  high  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  served  Africa. 
He  went  to  Old  Umtali  in  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  in  1901  as  a  mission¬ 
ary,  and  he  was  elected  missionary 
bishop  for  Africa  in  193  6.  His  life 
for  more  than  forty  years  has  been 
a  saga  of  service. 

He  holds  degrees  from  North¬ 
western,  Garrett,  and  Taylor  University.  In  Africa  he 
served  nearly  everywhere  and  in  all  capacities..  He 
founded  the  Congo  Mission  in  1910,  and  surveyed  all 
the  missions  in  central  Africa.  He  and  his  intrepid  wife 
crossed  central  Africa  by  foot  in  1907,  walking  1,500 
miles.  He  knew  Africa  as  the  average  man  knows  his 
home  county. 

Honors  came  thick  upon  him:  President  of  the 
Congo  Protestant  Council,  delegate  to  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  Chevalier  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
the  Lion  of  Belgium,  and  many  others.  He  is  the 
author  of  three  books  about  missionary  work  in  Africa. 

In  1905  he  married  Helen  Emily  Rasmussen,  a  fel¬ 
low  missionary  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  When  he  retired 
in  1944  he  was  bishop  in  charge  of  the  Elisabeth ville 
Area,  which  included  all  Methodist  work  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  except  that  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Garfield  Anderson 

£)R.  A.  GARFIELD  ANDERSON, 
a  noted  medical  missionary  who 
served  30  years  in  Korea,  now  heads 
the  new  Washburn  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  and  clinical  services  at  Nyadiri, 

Southern  Rhodesia,  where  he  is  the 
only  doctor  within  80  miles.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  his  splendid  work  among  the 
natives,  the  British  named  him  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  a  government-operat¬ 
ed  leper  colony,  clinic  and  hospital 
near  Nyadiri  and  elected  him  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Mashonaland  branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  a  rare 
honor  for  an  American.  His  wife,  the  former  Miss  Hattie 
Peterson  of  Minneapolis,  is  a  nurse  and  teacher. 

The  Andersons’  first  foreign  appointment  was  to  Wonju, 
Korea,  in  1911.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pyengyang 
Union  Christian  Hospital  in  Pyengyang,  Korea,  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  X-ray  expert.  Because  of  the  threats  of  war  with 
Japan,  the  Andersons  were  recalled  along  with  the  other 
missionaries  in  1940. 

Born  in  Andover,  Ill.,  Dr.  Anderson  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Alfred  Anderson,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
Central  Swedish  Conference  for  the  Chicago  District.  A 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Dr.  Anderson  received 
his  B.A.  and  M.D.  degrees  at  North¬ 
western  University  and  served  his  in¬ 
ternship  in  the  Milwaukee  Hospital, 
and  in  the  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

There  are  few  missionaries  in  the 
world  more  capable  than  the  Ander¬ 
sons.  Their  transfer  to  a  new  field  after 
long  residence  in  another  part  of  the 
world  attests  their  great  versatility. 
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Miss  Mary  Anderson 

"D  EFORE  the  Allies  liberated  North  Africa,  a  prisoner  of 
war  of  the  Italians  went  careening  through  the  streets  of 
Algiers  on  a  motorcycle  and  hit  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  evan¬ 
gelist  worker.  Seriously  injured,  she  spent  some  time  in  a 
military  hospital  where  she  had  to  learn  to  walk  again. 
She  is  now  back  at  work  among  the  French  women  and 
girls  in  Algiers. 

Having  perfect  command  of  both  French  and  English, 
this  missionary  acts  as  an  interpreter  at  Methodist  confer¬ 
ences.  A  British  citizen,  she  was  born  to  missionary  parents 
on  the  island  of  Mauritius,  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Educated  at  Lycee  Molier  in  Paris  and  at 
the  Missionary  Training  Home  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  she 
first  went  to  Algiers  in  1908  and  received  her  missionary  ap¬ 
pointment  three  years  later. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Anker 


T>  EV.  HARRY  PETER  ANKER,  di- 
rector  of  the  Trinity  Bible  School 
at  Wembo  Nyama,  trains  the  native 
evangelists  who  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
Central  Congo  people.  The  school  en¬ 
rolls  100  students.  Mr.  Anker  also  does 
evangelistic  work.  His  black  African 
friends  call  him  "Lo  Pemba,”  meaning 
"white  sand.” 

Mr.  Anker  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Eva  Van  Erden,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  South  Holland,  Ill.,  went  to 
Africa  in  December,  1916,  two  years 
after  the  Congo  Mission  was  opened  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  Eambuth. 

Mr.  Anker  graduated  from  the  public  schools  in  South 
Holland,  from  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.,  and  from 
Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  also  studied 
at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  and  Peabody 
College,  Nashville. 
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Miss  Elma  Ashby 

A/fISS  ELMA  ASHBY,  R.N.,  arrived  in  Nyadiri,  South- 
1  ern  Rhodesia,  in  May,  1945.  Appointed  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Free  China,  she  sailed  for  the  Far  East  in  1940 
but  was  unable  to  get  farther  than  Honolulu.  When  she 
found  she  could  not  continue  her  trip  to  China  because  of 
war  conditions  she  tried  to  get  to  Manila  but  that,  too, 
was  blocked.  She  was  in  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  and  did  not  return  to  the  United  States 
until  1942. 

Miss  Ashby  received  her  R.N.  at  Charity  Hospital,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  where  she  later  became  head  nurse  on 
the  contagious  ward.  She  received  her  B.S.  from  Louisiana 
State  University. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Ayres 

T?  EV.  HENRY  C.  AYRES,  now  at 
Minga,  Congo  Beige,  went  to  Af¬ 
rica  as  an  industrial  missionary  in  1924 
to  follow  up  the  work  of  the  pioneer 
industrial  worker,  Rev.  J.  A.  Stock- 
well,  who  went  to  the  Congo  with 
Bishop  W.  R.  Lambuth  in  1914. 

Mr.  Ayres  not  only  helps  the  na¬ 
tives  in  construction  and  farming,  he 
helps  them  locate  brick  clay,  teaches 
them  to  make  brick  and  build  perma¬ 
nent  homes  to  replace  the  mud  and 
straw  huts  that  are  easily  devoured  by 
the  white  ants.  He  also  teaches  carpentry,  cabinet  making, 
and  does  evangelistic  work  among  the  young  people. 

Born  in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  he  was  educated  at  Young  Harris 
College  and  the  University  of  Georgia.  In  1942  Mr.  Ayres 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Ethel  Shuler  Smith,  a  trained  nurse,  who 
had  been  a  missionary  in  Africa  since  1931.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Rosemary. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Elwood  R.  Bartlett 

LWOOD  BARTLETT  is  an  evangelistic  worker  in  Elisa- 
bethville,  Congo  Beige.  He  arrived  in  Elisabethville  in 
1941  and  became  director  of  the  theological  seminary. 

Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  on  furlough,  Mr. 
Bartlett  married  Miss  Doris  Marie  Powell  of  Maspeth,  Long 
Island.  Both  took  up  graduate  work  in  eduation  at  Columbia. 
On  returning  to  Africa  he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Springer 
Institute,  which  is  the  Central  Training  School  for  the 
Southern  Congo. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  born  in  Plainville,  Kansas,  and  worked 
his  way  through  Kansas  State  College,  where  he  received  his 
A.B.  in  1937.  At  Drew  Seminary  he  majored  in  theology  and 
missions  and  received  his  B.D.  in  1940.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Maspeth,  Long  Island,  for  a  year. 


Miss  Clara  J.  Bartling 

A/TISS  CLARA  J.  BARTLING, 
R.N.,  is  a  nurse  at  the  hospital  at 
Gikuki  station,  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
and  a  teacher  at  the  Nurses’  Training 
School  there.  Miss  Bartling  and  other 
Methodist  medical  workers  in  the  re¬ 
gion  hold  institutes  for  the  graduates 
of  the  Methodist  nursing  schools.  By 
attending  these  meetings  the  native 
nurses,  who  are  out  working  among 
their  people,  hear  "refresher  lectures” 
on  both  medicine  and  Christian  topics 
and  have  a  chance  to  talk  over  their 
problems  with  the  missionaries. 

Working  miles  from  civilization,  native  nurses  are  often 
confronted  with  cases  of  needless  agony  brought  on  by 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Miss  Bartling  cited  the  instance 
of  one  nurse  who  was  called  just  in  time  to  save  a  dying 
child,  whose  parents  had  allowed  him  to  eat  handful  after 
handful  of  sand.  In  one  section  women  are  not  allowed 
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to  bear  their  babies  in  their  homes  but  are  sent  off  into  the 
woods  to  survive  the  ordeal  alone  or  die.  Through  her  own 
nursing  and  through  the  native  women  she  trains,  Miss 
Bartling  is  educating  the  people  away  from  such  barbaric 
practices. 

Miss  Bartling  went  to  Africa  in  1939,  nine  years  after  she 
became  a  deaconess.  She  was  night  supervisor  of  the  Dea¬ 
coness  Hospital  in  Spokane,  Washington,  and  did  general 
nursing  at  the  University  of  Idaho  infirmary,  Moscow, 
Idaho,  and  at  the  Lutheran  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Chicago. 
She  is  from  Osawatomie,  Kansas.  She  received  her  nurse 
training  at  the  Deaconess  Hospital  Training  School  in 
Spokane  and  also  studied  at  the  Northwest  Training  School 
in  Seattle  and  at  the  Chicago  Evangelical  Institute. 


Miss  Mildred  A.  Black 

^^FFICIALLY,  energetic  Mildred 
Black  is  a  teacher  at  Ganta  Mis¬ 
sion,  in  Liberia,  West  Africa,  but  she 
spends  a  lot  of  time  over  a  microscope 
at  the  hospital  there  looking  for  sleep¬ 
ing  sickness  germs  in  the  slides  of  liquid 
taken  from  the  necks  of  natives  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  the  disease,  giving 
injections  to  lepers,  diagnosing  new 
cases,  and  acting  as  a  midwife.  Much 
to  the  delight  of  the  natives,  she  pedals 
a  bicycle  over  the  jungle  roads  on  her 
many  errands  of  mercy. 

While  Dr.  George  W.  Harley,  founder  and  director  of 
the  mission,  was  in  America  on  furlough,  Miss  Black  and 
other  workers  at  the  mission  were  carrying  on  alone.  In  a 
recent  letter  she  described  her  activities:  "School’s  out  and 
my  schedule’s  more  elastic.  On  Monday  we  examine  and 
treat  patients  with  abdominal  troubles.  Monday  afternoon 
we  have  given  over  to  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness.  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  Mandingos,  civilized  and  semi-civilized  pa¬ 
tients,  come.  During  the  school  period  the  boys  get  their 
weekly  check-up  on  Tuesdays.  Wednesday  afternoon  is  mar- 
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ket  day  so  we  close  shop.  Thursday  is  a  big  day.  We  are  now 
treating  about  400  people  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Most  of 
them  are  yaw  cases.  Friday  we  have  lepers  and  stomachs 
to  deal  with.” 

Miss  Black’s  missionary  zeal  was  first  stirred  while  she, 
as  a  sophomore  at  Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan,  sat  in 
church  there  one  Sunday  and  listened  to  the  wife  of  a 
Negro  bishop  of  Africa  speak.  A  native  of  Albion,  she 
graduated  from  college  there  in  1932  and  attended  summer 
school  at  New  York  University.  In  New  Haven,  she  heard 
Dr.  Harley  and  volunteered  for  service  in  Liberia,  sailing  in 
193  8  for  that  field. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Linwood  E.  Blackburn 

DEV.  LINWOOD  E.  BLACK- 
BURN  and  his  bride,  the  former 
Miss  Johnsie  Mae  Hyatt,  went  to  Af¬ 
rica  in  1943  and  are  now  serving  at 
Luanda,  Angola. 

They  write:  "We  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  one  of  the  hardest,  the 
most  sacred  and  the  most  important 
tasks,  that  of  helping  people  to  know 
the  Saviour  and  become  followers  of 
Jesus.  We  need  your  help  both  spir¬ 
itually  and  materially.  Above  all  we 
need  your  never-ceasing  prayers  that 
we  may  return  fourfold  the  trust  that  has  been  given  us, 
that  we  may  have  strength  and  grace  to  witness  for  Christ.” 

Mr.  Blackburn,  who  was  born  in  Waynesville,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  holds  both  B.A.  and  B.D.  degrees  from  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mrs.  Blackburn  was  born  in  Wadesboro,  North  Carolina, 
and  graduated  from  Greensboro  College.  They  took  a  year  of 
special  training  in  agriculture  and  rural  education  at  Cornell 
University  and  a  further  year  in  Portuguese  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  courses  for  Africa  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Rev.  Wilfred  Bourgaize 

TX/1LFRED  BOURGAIZE  went  to  Old  Umtali  in  1921.  A 
v  v  year  later  he  started  the  Mtoko  District  and  has  been 
carrying  on  the  missionary  work  in  that  district  alone  ever 
*  since.  He  is  the  superintendent  of  the  district  and  secretary  of 
the  Provisional  Annual  Conference. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  English  schools  on 
the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  his  birthplace.  In  1905  he  joined  the 
Methodist  church  at  Palmyra,  New  Jersey,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  several  years  later.  In  1920  he  received  his  B.A. 
from  the  University  of  California  and  attended  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Missions  for  a  year.  He  was  in  the  army  during 
World  War  I. 


Rev.  John  E.  Brastrup 

T^ANISH-BORN  John  E.  Brastrup 
was  sent  by  the  young  people’s 
societies  of  Denmark  to  the  Belgian 
Congo  in  1921.  Recently  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Ka- 
panga  and  Sandoa  districts. 

When  he  returned  to  Africa  after 
a  recent  furlough  he  immediately 
started  rebuilding  the  eight  dormi¬ 
tories  designed  to  house  more  than  100 
boys  of  the  Methodist  School  in  Ka- 
panga,  which  draws  students  from 
the  surrounding  villages  of  the  Mwato 
Yamvo  tribe.  He  also  built  two  temporary  school  houses 
and  a  clubhouse  for  the  boys,  "where  they  can  visit  each 
other  and  do  their  homework  in  the  evenings.”  He  uses 
native  woods  for  frames  and  local  clay  for  the  adobe  walls. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  between  Denmark  and  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Brastrup  was  in  Denmark  on  furlough,  having 
previously  made  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  and  was  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  missionary  and  evangelistic  meetings  in 
Methodist  churches.  He  flew  from  Denmark  to  Portugal, 
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but  was  unable  to  secure  passage  to  Africa.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  where  he  held  meetings  and  attended  a  gradu¬ 
ate  school  before  he  finally  went  back  to  Africa.  A  native 
of  Copenhagen,  he  attended  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
for  two  years.  He  received  his  B.D.  from  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  in  1919. 


Miss  Doris  Cary 

ATISS  DORIS  CARY,  R.N.,  sta- 
A  tioned  at  Wembo  Nyama,  Congo 
Beige,  expresses  great  concern  over  the 
fact  that  more  young  people  are  not 
applying  for  missionary  service,  since 
the  need  for  them  in  Africa  is  so  great. 

Miss  Cary,  who  has  been  working  in 
the  Congo  since  1943,  wrote  recently 
from  Katako  Kombe,  "In  the  two- 
room  sun-dried  brick  dispensary  build¬ 
ing  I  just  gave  brief  physical  examina¬ 
tions  to  all  the  people  of  the  village 
this  morning.  It  was  good  to  have 
such  a  convenient  place  to  do  this  inspection  work. 

"I  have  established  six  visiting  points  in  villages  out  from 
the  mission  station  and  the  people  gather  at  these  points 
from  near  and  far.  I  have  a  record  of  their  present  physical 
status.  The  follow-up  trips  are  of  real  interest  and  benefit. 
It  is  thus,  by  following  the  same  folks  from  childhood  up, 
that  a  permanent  work  is  accomplished. 

Miss  Carey,  who  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  decided  to 
give  her  life  to  Christ  in  Africa  when  as  a  child  of  five  she 
was  inspired  by  a  speech  about  that  country  at  a  Methodist 
camp  meeting.  She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Asbury 
College,  Wilmore,  Kentucky,  and  took  her  training  in  nurs¬ 
ing  in  Cincinnati. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Chappell 


THE  emotional  impact  of  a  car¬ 
toon  upon  the  mind  of  Charles 
William  Chappell,  then  17,  is  in  a 
large  degree  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  he  is  now  a  Methodist  Mission¬ 
ary  in  Africa,  stationed  at  Tunda, 

Congo  Beige.  The  cartoon  was  a  col¬ 
ored  woman’s  head  and  shoulders,  with 
a  baby  strapped  on  her  back.  This  pic¬ 
ture  formed  the  map  of  Africa,  and, 
because  of  the  shape  of  that  continent, 
the  woman  was  necessarily  looking  to¬ 
ward  America.  Her  lips  formed  the 
question  that  shaped  Mr.  Chappell’s  life,  "How  can  I  under¬ 
stand  except  someone  show  me?”  Mr.  Chappell  went  to 
Wembo  Nyama  in  1937. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chappell  write:  "The 
Africans  are  going  forward  in  their  conception  of  life  in 
Christ,  its  joys,  privileges,  responsibilities,  and  requirements. 
Almost  each  day  we  see  someone  who  has  discovered  the 
blessings  of  monogamy,  or  the  fascination  of  books,  or  the 
strength  God  gives  against  temptation,  or  the  joy  of  service 
to  a  fellow  man.  We  are  happy  to  see  some  of  them  who  have 
gone  to  higher  schools  outside  our  territory  return  to  lead 

their  people.” 

His  wife,  the  former  Edwina  Wood 
of  Mississippi,  was  preparing  for  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  the 
United  States  but  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  when  she  married  in  1942. 
Born  in  Meherrin,  Virginia,  Mr.  Chap¬ 
pell  has  a  B.A.  from  Hampden  Syd¬ 
ney  College  and  a  B.D.  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  of 
which  Mrs.  Chappell  is  also  a  graduate. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Christian 

T)  EV.  P.  B.  CHRISTIAN  is  the  first  missionary  sent  out 
x  from  India  to  serve  the  thousands  of  Indians  in  East  Af¬ 
rica.  He  was  stationed  at  Umtali  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  received  their  training  at  Leonard 
Theological  Seminary,  Jubbulpore,  India.  They  sailed  from 
Bombay  on  May  25,  1939,  with  their  small  son.  They  reached 
Beira,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  on  August  20  and  proceeded 
by  rail  to  Umtali. 

The  Indians  in  Africa  are  largely  engaged  in  commerce 
or  work  on  the  sugar  plantations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian 
have  undertaken  a  difficult  task  among  people  who  are  not 
easily  reached. 


Miss  Grace  Clark 

A/TISS  GRACE  CLARK,  who  has 
been  working  in  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  since  1912,  when  she  went  to  Old 
Umtali  to  establish  an  industrial  de¬ 
partment  at  the  girls’  school  there,  is 
now  stationed  at  Umtali  at  the  Afri¬ 
can  girls’  hostel.  She  has  served  at 
Nyadiri  and  Mutambara  also. 

A  home  economics  teacher,  she 
works  constantly  to  improve  the 
status  of  women  in  Africa  and  has 
taught  thousands  of  them  to  become 
better  cooks,  gardeners,  housekeepers 
and  mothers.  Child  care  and  hygiene  hold  a  permanent  place 
in  her  program. 

In  a  recent  letter  she  wrote,  "'The  Prime  Minister  of  this 
colony  is  a  surgeon  and  he  has  made  strong  appeals  regarding 
medical  needs  of  Africa.  He  and  others  are  concerned  over 
malnutrition  and  the  fact  that  clinics  and  hospitals  are 
so  few.” 

Miss  Clark  received  her  B.S.  degree  from  Montana  State 
College  at  Bozeman,  Montana,  taught  two  years,  and  studied 
at  the  Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York.  She  was  born  in  Corn¬ 
ing,  Iowa. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bonnie  Bryant  Cofield 

gONNIE  BRYANT  COFIELD  is 
an  evangelistic  worker  at  Ganta 
Mission  in  the  interior  of  Liberia.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  stationed  at  Booker 
Washington  Agricultural  Institute, 

Kakata,  Liberia. 

Mr.  Cofield  worked  his  way  through 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  receiv¬ 
ing  his  A.B.  in  1936,  and  three  years 
later  attended  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Wesley  Foun¬ 
dation  at  Yale  and  previous  to  that 
time  did  Y.M.C.A.  work. 

Mrs.  Cofield,  the  former  Martha  F.  Hanes  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  also  does  educational  work  at  Ganta.  She  received 
her  A.B.  from  Birmingham-Southern  College  in  1937.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister.  They  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Bonnie  Francis. 
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lyriss  VIOLET  CRANDALL,  a 
teacher  at  the  girls’  school,  Ques¬ 
sua,  Angola,  has  been  raising  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  spiritual  level  of  the  native 
women  and  children  in  Angola  since 
her  arrival  there  in  1929. 

Of  her  out-station  work  one  of  her 
associates  wrote,  "Miss  Crandall  has  the 
supervision  of  forty  rural  schools  in  a 
district  two  hundred  miles  in  length. 
The  government  has  no  system  of  rural 
education,  so  it  becomes  our  task  to 
have  schools  as  well  as  churches.  It  is 
our  aim  to  get  all  the  children  of  our  Christians  in  these  rural 
schools,  so  that  the  coming  generation  will  be  educated  and 
thus  form  a  better  and  more  strongly  organized  church. 
Most  of  our  teachers  and  preachers  in  Angola  must  come 
through  these  channels  because  the  best  personnel  is  selected 
and  brought  to  the  central  institutions  for  further  prepara- 
tion. 

That  the  girls  who  study  at  Quessua  become  strong  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  among  their  own  people  is  illustrated  by  a  letter 
from  Miss  Crandall,  written  from  Malange,  in  which  she 
stated,  "I  have  helpers  now,  Espirante  and  his  wife,  Josefa. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  promising  Quessua  school  girls.” 

While  Miss  Crandall  was  at  a  conference,  Espirante  visited 
eight  villages,  one  of  which  was  almost  inaccessible.  The 
people  of  this  isolated  place  were  pleased  that  the  Christians 
bothered  to  send  someone  to  see  them.  This  messenger  of 
Christ  was  not  a  strange  white  person  either.  Ele  was  African, 
like  themselves.  They  listened  to  Espirante’s  message.  Of  this 
village,  Miss  Crandall  wrote,  "I  hope  to  begin  evangelistic 
work  with  the  children  soon  with  Josefa  to  help.  It  will 
mean  more  camping  in  the  villages.” 

Before  sailing  to  Africa  Miss  Crandall,  a  native  of  Han¬ 
cock,  Minnesota,  taught  high  school  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  A 
University  of  Oregon  graduate,  she  previously  taught  in 
Columbus,  Montana,  and  in  Santa  Clara,  Oregon. 
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Miss  Cilicia  L.  Cross 

A/TISS  CILICIA  L.  CROSS,  known 
as  "the  Mother  in  Israel,”  is  in 
her  thirtieth  year  of  service  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist  and  teacher  at  Quessua,  Angola, 
having  arrived  there  in  1915  after  a 
year  at  Loanda. 

Of  the  work  at  Quessua,  Miss  Cross 
wrote,  "Tithing  is  stressed  and  our 
Quessua  congregation  supports  four 
native  pastors  working  in  out-stations, 
among  the  tribes,  thus  keeping  aflame 
the  missionary  spirit.” 

"During  the  dry  season  a  goodly 
number  of  the  members  go  out  two  by  two  to  hold  Sunday 
services  in  distant  villages.  Churches  will  eventually  result  in 
some  of  the  villages  thus  visited.  Monthly  prayer  meetings 
are  held  with  the  class  leaders  from  the  different  villages.” 

Miss  Cross  mentioned  an  incident  which  shows  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  non-Christian  land.  She  wrote 
of  two  girls,  both  Quessua  graduates,  who  refused  to  marry 
non-Christian  men  from  whom  their  fathers  had  received 
the  bride  price  for  them. 

"One  of  the  girls,  Joana  Theodore,  was  disowned  by  her 
family.  One  of  our  evangelists  going  to  her  village  to  hold 
meetings  found  her  with  only  a  rag  tied  about  her  waist, 
too  ashamed  to  be  seen,  but  slipping  under  a  window  outside 
of  the  church  to  hear  the  'Words  of  God.5  The  Christians  of 
the  village  told  how  she  had  stood  true  all  during  the  persecu¬ 
tion  and  they  gladly  responded  to  the  evangelist’s  suggestion 
that  they  buy  her  a  dress  so  she  could  attend  the  services.  We 
were  able  to  get  her  back  into  school,  a  stronger  Christian 
for  having  had  to  suffer  for  her  faith.  Is  it  any  wonder  they 
continually  ask  God’s  blessing  on  the  Christians  in  America 
who  have  given  them  this  haven  where  they  can  follow  Jesus 
and  where  the  hunger  of  their  souls  is  satisfied?” 

Miss  Cross,  who  was  born  in  Welda,  Kansas,  was  educated 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  and 
at  the  Chicago  Evangelistic  Institute. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  E.  Culver 


"D  EV.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  E.  Culver 
sailed  for  Africa  in  1944,  and  are 
stationed  at  Mutambara,  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

"One  of  the  most  impressive  con¬ 
tacts  we  experienced  when  we  landed 
on  African  soil  at  Dakar  in  French 
West  Africa  was  the  racial  prejudice 
which  is  evident  throughout  Africa,” 
the  Culvers,  then  in  Monrovia,  Li¬ 
beria,  wrote. 

They  added  that  while  in  Mon¬ 
rovia  they  visited  the  grave  of  the 
first  American  Methodist  foreign  missionary,  Melville  Cox, 
who,  upon  his  death  bed  in  Africa,  said,  "Though  a  thousand 
fall,  let  not  Africa  be  given  up.” 

Mr.  Culver,  from  Max,  North  Dakota,  was  pastor  of 
St.  John’s  Methodist  Church  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
prior  to  sailing.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  the  former  Verna  Mur- 
phree,  who  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  have  B.A. 
degrees  from  Asbury  College.  Mr.  Culver  received  the  B.D. 
degree  at  Drew  Seminary.  Both  attended  Kennedy  School 
of  Missions,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  they  received 
M.A.  degrees. 


V 
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Miss  H.  Elizabeth  Dalbey 

A  FORMER  missionary  to  Korea, 

Miss  FL  Elizabeth  Dalbey,  who  is 
now  stationed  at  Minga,  Congo  Beige, 
teaches  and  helps  run  the  girls’  home 
there.  She  recently  reported  that  it  has 
been  so  difficult  to  secure  food  that 
some  of  the  children  have  had  to  be 
sent  to  their  homes  in  the  villages. 

In  a  recent  letter  Miss  Dalbey  de¬ 
scribed  a  Christian  wedding  ceremony 
in  which  five  girls  from  the  home 
married  boys  from  the  mission.  She 
and  a  co-worker  arranged  everything 
for  the  couples,  from  the  bride’s  bouquets  of  tropical 
flowers  to  the  wedding  dinner  for  the  newlyweds  and  their 
friends  which  was  held  at  the  girls’  home. 

These  ceremonies  Miss  Dalbey  makes  much  of — it  satisfies 
the  African’s  pleasure  in  ceremony  but  it  also  draws  special 
attention  to  the  Christian  home.  A  great  deal  of  Miss  Dalbey ’s 
time  is  spent  in  furthering  the  concept  of  the  Christian  home. 

Miss  Dalbey ’s  dream  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  Korea 
dates  back  to  her  childhood,  when,  as  a  child  of  six,  she  began 
her  "evangelistic  work”  by  preaching  to  paper  dolls  which 
she  referred  to  as  "my  Koreans.”  In  1938  Miss  Dalbey  did 
go  to  Korea  as  a  missionary  where  she  taught  for  a  few  years 
before  being  evacuated  with  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  exodus. 
In  1943  she  sailed  for  the  Congo. 

Born  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Dalbey  has  a  B.A. 
degree  from  Scarritt,  a  diploma  from  the  Kansas  City  Na¬ 
tional  Training  School  and  a  certificate  from  the  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  branch  of  the  Edinboro  Normal  School.  Before  en¬ 
tering  missionary  work  she  taught  in  the  Pennsylvania 
schools. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Davis 


"D  EV.  J.  J.  DAVIS,  who  is  noted  for  his  "clean  up  cam- 
paigns”  around  the  Congo,  reported  in  April,  1944,  to 
his  new  station,  Lodja,  Congo  Beige,  where  he  and  his  wife  are  v 
doing  evangelistic  work  and  where  she  conducts  the  girls’ 
school. 

Previously,  while  serving  in  the  Minga  district,  the  Belgian 
government  appointed  him  as  the  "sanitary  agent”  in  that 
district.  By  teaching  the  natives  the  ABCs  of  hygiene  and 
working  hand  in  glove  with  the  station  doctor,  he  helped 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  in  that  area  and  gave  its  people 
higher  standards.  He  was  later  transferred  to  Tunda  station. 

Ordained  in  October,  1918,  he  planned  to  become  an 
Army  Chaplain.  When  World  War  I  ended  he  decided  to 
enter  the  foreign  mission  field,  sailed  for  Africa  the  next  year, 
and  served  first  at  Wembo  Nyama. 

He  was  born  in  Wilcox  County,  Alabama,  and  has  a  de¬ 
gree  from  Asbury  College  and  a  diploma  from  the  Brussels 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  His  Scarritt-trained  wife  is  the 
former  Annie  Ruth  Henderson,  a  native  of  Washington 
County,  Virginia. 


Miss  Marguerite  Deyo 


"C1  ROM  contract  teaching  in  Panama  to  evangelizing  in  Af- 
rica,  that’s  the  career  of  Miss  Marguerite  Deyo,  who  is  now 
at  Mutambara,  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  she  is  mistress  of 
the  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

Miss  Deyo  reports  that  there  are  over  a  hundred  girls  in 
the  boarding  department  and  that  they  are  divided  into  four 
"families,”  named  after  Rhodesian  chiefs,  and  supervised  by 
African  teachers. 

"In  the  Industrial  Department,”  Miss  Deyo  wrote,  "the 
girls  are  taught  handiwork  and  activities  which  will  make 
them  useful  mothers  in  the  years  to  come.  They  learn  laun¬ 
dry,  housewifery,  sewing,  meat-curing,  dairying,  invalid 
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cookery,  basketry,  pottery  and  gardening.  Each  girl  raises 
her  own  vegetables  for  the  year  in  her  own  garden.” 

The  Academic  Department,  which  enrolls  between  3  50 
and  400  a  year,  is  staffed  by  13  African  teachers  besides  the 
missionaries. 

Before  going  to  Africa  in  1939,  Miss  Deyo  was  a  contract 
teacher  in  Panama  for  six  years.  She  has  both  her  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Indiana. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  DeRuiter 


T)EV.  WILLIAM  DeRUITER  ar- 
x  rived  on  the  African  mission  field 
in  1926.  He  was  stationed  at  Keben- 
gale  until  1928.  The  next  five  years  he 
spent  teaching  at  the  Bible  Training 
School  in  Wembo  Nyama  and  he  is 
now  in  charge  of  all  evangelistic  work 
on  the  Wembo  Nyama  district.  He 
has  fifty  or  more  native  evangelists 
under  his  supervision. 

Mr.  DeRuiter  was  born  in  South 
Holland,  Illinois,  on  August  25,  1894. 

He  had  wanted  to  go  into  the  mission 

field  in  Africa  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  received 
his  A.B.  from  Asbury  College  in  1924  and  took  seminary 
training  at  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  1930  he  received  his  B.D.  degree  from  Asbury 
Seminary.  He  married  Isabel  Martin  in  1926  at  Shepherds- 
town,  West  Virginia.  Mrs.  DeRuiter  was  born  in  Clinton, 
Illinois.  They  have  five  children — three  boys  and  two  girls. 
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Miss  Evelyn  de  Vries 

/^\NE  of  the  newest  missionaries  to 
Mutambara,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
is  Miss  Evelyn  de  Vries,  who  arrived 
on  the  field  in  1944. 

Miss  de  Vries  recently  wrote,  "At 
Easter  time  I  decided  to  try  my  wings 
by  going  to  one  of  our  villages  to  hold 
services.  School  was  closed  on  Good 
Friday  so  we  left  that  morning.  Miss 
(Helen)  Wildermuth  went  with  me. 
We  had  our  first  service  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  a  good  many  came.  Miss  Wil¬ 
dermuth  gave  the  message  after  greet¬ 
ings  from  each  of  us.  We  had  an  African  teacher,  Baba 
Ndongwe,  who  is  our  'boss  man’  from  our  girls’  gardens, 
and  he  preached  in  the  evening.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  run 
our  mission  without  him,  but  he  has  been  with  us  many  years 
and  is  thinking  about  retiring.  The  morning  prayers  were 
at  6:00  and  the  afternoon  service  was  at  2:30.  Miss  Wilder¬ 
muth  spoke  again  and  then  I  gave  a  short  talk  as  well.  In  the 
evening  Teacher  Chatema  preached.  I  gave  the  Easter  Sunday 
morning  message  and  Chatema  preached  to  a  record  crowd 
in  the  afternoon.  People  from  other  villages  came  for  the 
afternoon  meeting.  Baba  Ndongwe  closed  our  meetings  with 
a  splendid  message  in  the  evening.  We  went  back  the  next 
morning  with  increased  luggage  because  of  the  gifts  we  had 
received  in  the  shape  of  fruits  and  vegetables.” 

Miss  de  Vries  was  commissioned  in  1942  but,  because  of 
world  conditions  at  that  time,  she  took  a  two-year  leave  of 
absence  before  going  to  Africa.  While  enrolled  in  the  Bible 
Institute  at  Portland,  Oregon,  Miss  de  Vries  helped  in  a 
city  mission  and  even  preached  in  the  county  jail.  She  was 
born  in  Salem,  Oregon,  received  her  A.B.  at  Linfield  College, 
McMinnville,  took  additional  work  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  in  Eugene,  and  taught  high  school  in  Sweet  Home. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Dodge 

T^R.  RALPH  E.  DODGE  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  North 
Quessua  district  and  principal  of  the 
William  Taylor  Bible  School.  He  will 
return  to  Africa  to  take  up  work  in 
Loanda.  With  his  three-month-old 
baby  and  wife  he  went  to  Africa  in 
1936.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the  two 
largest  Methodist  churches  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Dr.  Dodge  speaks  Portuguese  and 
understands  the  Kimbundu  language 
spoken  by  the  Africans  in  this  region. 

A  native  of  Milford,  Iowa,  he  has  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Taylor  University,  and  Master  and  Bachelor  of  Sacred  The¬ 
ology  degrees  from  Boston  University.  In  1944,  on  furlough, 
he  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions. 
His  thesis  dealt  with  Missions  and  Anthropology.  He  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Trinity  Church  of  Albany. 

His  wife,  the  former  Eunice  Elvira  Davis,  was  born  in 
Fredonia,  New  York,  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Taylor 
University  in  1931,  and  studied  at  McGill  University,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada.  She  received  her  Master’s  degree  from  the 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions  in  1942.  The  couple  have  three 
children. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Hewitt  Douglas 

-D  EV.  ELMER  HEWITT  DOUG- 
^  LAS  does  evangelistic  work  with 
his  wife  at  Constantine,  Algeria,  and 
is  superintendent  of  the  Constantine 
Home,  an  orphanage  for  Arab  and 
French  boys  where  character  develop¬ 
ment  is  stressed.  There  are  about 
twenty  boys  in  the  home  whose  ages 
range  from  five  to  seventeen. 

Mr.  Douglas,  a  native  of  Kingston, 
New  York,  received  his  B.A.  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1924  and 
his  B.D.  from  Drew  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  two  years  later.  He  also  attended  Garrett  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute  during  the  summers  of  1924  and  1925. 

He  married  Eva  T.  Marshall  in  1931.  Mrs.  Douglas  was 
born  in  Springfield,  Vermont,  and  received  her  B.A.  in  1928 
from  Middlebury  College.  Two  years  later  she  received  her 
Master  of  Religious  Education  from  the  Biblical  Seminary 
in  New  York  City.  They  have  three  children,  one  girl  and 
two  boys. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eddie  Emmanuel  Edling 

T>  EV.  EDDIE  EMMANUEL  ED- 
LING  is  superintendent  of  the 
Malange  district  in  Angola.  With  his 
wife,  a  nurse,  who  has  charge  of  wom¬ 
en’s  work  in  the  district,  Mr.  Edling 
arrived  at  Quessua  in  1921.  He  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  taught  industries  and  mechanics 
at  the  mission  school. 

As  a  teacher  at  Hampton  Institute, 
at  Hampton,  Virginia,  Mr.  Edling 
gained  experience  in  dealing  with  Ne¬ 
groes  that  has  proved  helpful  on  the 
African  field. 

Mr.  Edling  was  born  on  May  13,  1883,  in  Clay  Center, 
Kansas.  He  received  his  B.A.  from  Nebraska  Wesleyan  in 
1916  and  his  B.D.  from  Boston  University  School  of  Theol¬ 
ogy  in  1919,  and  attended  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions. 
A  student  volunteer,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  Clay 
Center  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1914. 

In  1920,  he  married  Leila  Margaret  Childs,  a  Mt.  Hol¬ 
yoke  College  graduate  who  is  also  a  registered  nurse  from 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Embree 


"DRINCIPAL  of  Booker  Washing- 
ton  Agricultural  and  Industrial  In¬ 
stitute,  Liberia’s  leading  training  school 
at  Kakata,  is  Rev.  Revington  L.  Em¬ 
bree,  former  president  of  the  College 
of  West  Africa,  Monrovia,  and  for¬ 
mer  educational  adviser  to  the  Li¬ 
berian  Republic.  Under  his  guidance 
promising  native  children  get  regular 
schooling  plus  training  in  farming, 
mechanics,  carpentry,  and,  of  course, 
religion.  The  students  in  carpentry 
produced  war  goods  for  Pan  American 
Airways  and  the  Ferry  Command. 

As  an  employee  of  the  Mandingo  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Embree  left  for  West  Africa  in  1917  aboard  a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel.  The  ship  was  torpedoed  en  route.  He  and  other 
survivors  spent  two-and-one-half  days  on  a  life  raft  before 
they  succeeded  in  landing  at  Mozagon,  Morocco.  From  there 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  Africa  directly,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  by  way  of  Spain.  After  working  with  his  com¬ 
pany  for  a  year,  Mr.  Embree  taught  science  at  the  Albert 
Academy  of  the  United  Brethren  Mission  at  Freetown,  Sier¬ 
ra  Leone,  West  Africa,  and  became  principal.  Methodist  born 
and  bred,  he  wanted  to  work  under  his  own  church  board, 
so  his  transfer  was  arranged. 

While  on  furlough  in  1923  he  received  his  M.A.  degree 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York.  He  returned  to  teach 
at  the  College  of  West  Africa  and  became  its  president  in 
1926. 

Mr.  Embree,  a  native  of  Tarrytown,  New  York,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Union  College  in  Schenectady.  In  1919  he  married 
Ruth  Johnson,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  then 
a  social  worker  in  Brooklyn. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edward  I.  Everett 


^THE  King  of  Belgium  conferred  up- 
on  Rev.  Edward  I.  Everett,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Elisabethville,  Congo  Beige, 
the  Order  of  the  Lion  in  1936  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  service  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  the  Congo. 

Now  in  his  27th  year  on  the  field, 

Mr.  Everett  stresses  the  importance 
of  Christianizing  tribal  chiefs,  for, 
once  these  leaders  are  converted,  oth¬ 
ers  follow  more  easily.  In  a  recent 
report  he  pointed  out  the  sacrifices  a 
native  chief  must  make  when  he  turns 
to'  Christ.  He  must  give  up  his  plural  wives  and  can¬ 
not  treat  visiting  chiefs  to  native  beer  or  wine  as  is 
the  custom.  If  anything  goes  wrong  in  his  village,  his  fol¬ 
lowers  will  accuse  him  of  stirring  up  the  evil  spirits.  He 
must  disregard  the  witch  doctor,  and  that  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do,  since  a  witch  doctor  may  accuse  the  chief  of  being  a 
witch  and  compel  him  to  drink  poison  and  put  his  arm  in 
boiling  water  to  prove  his  innocence  or  guilt. 

Mr.  Everett  has  been  educating  natives  away  from  these 
superstitions  since  1918  as  pastor,  evangelist,  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  districts.  During  his  first 
six  years  in  Africa  he  lived  on  five  of 
the  seven  stations.  In  1926  in  Elisa¬ 
bethville  Mr.  Everett  married  Stella 
Stouffer  of  St.  Charles,  Iowa,  a  Meth¬ 
odist  missionary  who  had  completed 
her  first  term  in  Angola.  Two  years 
later  they  moved  to  the  Institute  at 
Kanene.  Located  on  a  1,600-acre  farm, 
this  school  trains  native  teachers  and 
evangelists. 

Mr.  Everett  graduated  from  Brown 
University,  Boston  University,  and  the 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions.  His  wife  received  her  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  at  Simpson  College. 
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Miss  Helen  N.  Everett 

iyrrss  Helen  n.  everett,  r.n., 

now  on  emergency  furlough  in 
the  United  States,  has  been  working  as 
a  missionary  nurse  in  Africa  since  1921. 
At  Kanene,  her  most  recent  station, 
she  was  in  charge  of  the  women’s 
division  of  the  Congo  Training  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  school  for  natives,  which  has 
been  transferred  recently  to  Mulung- 
wishi. 

In  letters  from  her  previous  post  at 
Kapanga,  Miss  Everett  wrote,  "we  have 
just  gone  through  a  rather  severe  epi¬ 
demic  of  measles,  mostly  among  the  infants.  We  lost  three 
cases  only,  but  these  only  because  of  complications. 

"The  New  Year  caught  us  in  the  midst  of  a  flu  epidemic. 
There  were  30  deaths  reported  at  Musumba,  the  capital, 
about  10  minutes  walk  from  here. 

"Tuberculosis  is  becoming  very  common.  These  black 
folks  are  very  prone  to  chest  infections.  Pneumonia  takes  a 
large  toll  of  lives,  especially  among  the  middle-aged.  It’s  a 
question  of  undernourishment,  lack  of  resistance. 

During  this  time  Miss  Everett  treated  in  the  clinic  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100  cases  a  day,  and  had  charge  of  the  Kapanga  Hos¬ 
pital  and  leper  colony.  From  her  meager  salary  she  sets  aside 
one-tenth,  "the  Lord’s  money,”  with  which  she  bought  medi¬ 
cine  for  needy  children. 

Also  as  supervisor  of  ninety  day  schools  she  traveled  from 
village  to  village  to  help  the  pastor-teachers  under  whose 
tutelage  the  natives  learn  not  only  academic  subjects  but 
health  and  sanitation,  agriculture  and  Christianity. 

Miss  Everett’s  brother,  the  Rev.  Edward  I.  Everett,  is  also 
a  Methodist  missionary  working  in  the  same  section.  The 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Frank  R.  Everett,  she  was  born  in  Charl¬ 
ton  City,  Massachusetts,  received  her  B.A.  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  took  her  training  in 
nursing  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston. 
Before  sailing  she  studied  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Miss  Kathryn  Eye 

A/HSS  KATHRYN  EYE,  R.N.,  is  a 
medical  worker  at  the  dispensary 
at  Lodja,  Congo  Beige,  where  she  also 
teaches  in  the  station  school. 

Encouraging  the  artistic  talents  of 
her  students,  Miss  Eye  holds  classes  in 
painting  and  clay  modeling.  They  go 
in  for  murals,  too,  much  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  some  visitors.  With  dampened 
clay  the  natives  paint  the  murals  on 
the  front  walls  of  their  thatched  roofed 
huts. 

The  daughter  of  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter,  Rev.  Wo  D.  Eye,  Miss  Eye  was  born  in  Gerrardstown, 
West  Virginia, ,  and  grew  up  in  Methodist  parsonages  of  that 
state,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  She  has  an  A.B. 
degree  from  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Virginia, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  in  Baltimore.  She  has  studied  at  Scarritt  College. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fields 

T>  EV.  CHARLES  W.  FIELDS  and 
his  wife,  who  went  to  Africa  in 
1941,  are  stationed  in  the  interior  of 
Angola  at  Malange.  A  report  of  one 
of  his  recent  evangelical  field  trips 
shows  that  the  natives  are  increasingly 
learning  to  put  away  their  witchcraft 
and  are  turning  to  Christ. 

Born  in  Tipton,  Indiana,  Mr.  Fields 
received  his  A.B.  from  Taylor  Univer¬ 
sity  and  his  S.T.B.  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1932  he  married  Mabel 
Olive  Johnston,  a  native  of  Misha¬ 
waka,  Indiana,  who  also  has  an  A.B.  from  Taylor.  Mr.  Fields 
taught  for  two  years  in  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Spring  Arbor  Academy. 
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Miss  Mary  Flora  Foreman 

A/TISS  MARY  FLORA  FOREMAN,  R.N.,  who  has  been 
^  ^  working  in  Africa  for  twenty-five  years,  has  started  an 
obstetrical  ward  at  the  hospital  at  Wembo  Nyama  where  she 
is  stationed.  She  trains  nurses  in  midwifery.  Many  of  her  stu¬ 
dents  are  only  fourteen  years  old. 

Miss  Foreman’s  first  African  post  was  at  Wembo  Nyama. 
She  later  served  at  Tunda  and  at  Minga,  where  she  had  care 
of  the  leper  colony  and  the  hospital. 

A  native  of  Sharp  County,  Arkansas,  she  studied  nursing 
at  Wesley  Hospital,  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  took  general  reli¬ 
gious  work  at  Scarritt  College. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Fuller 

[N  their  tribal  tongues  the  Africans 
are  now  singing  many  American 
Negro  spirituals,  thanks  to  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Fuller, 
now  stationed  at  Ermilo,  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  The  movement  started  when  he 
taught  the  songs  to  the  pastor-teachers 
in  training  at  the  Kambini  Central 
School  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Mr.  Fuller  wrote  of  an  African 
Thanksgiving  at  Kambini  Church 
when  famine  was  striking  neighboring 
tribes:  "Children  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  church,  depositing  their  gifts  in  front  of  the  altar, 
leaving  their  money  on  the  table,”  he  wrote.  "Then  a  steady 
stream  of  men  and  women  moved  to  the  altar,  bringing  their 
heavier  presents  and  emptying  sacks  and  baskets  until  piles 
of  beans,  corn,  peanuts,  pumpkins  and  other  foods  hid  the 
altar  rail  from  the  congregation.” 

Philadelphia  born,  Mr.  Fuller  studied  at  Juniata  College, 
Penn  State  and  Northwestern  University.  He  was  a  pastor 
in  Shirland,  Ill.,  before  sailing  to  Africa  in  1938  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Edna  Worthing,  a  nurse  who  received  her  train¬ 
ing  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Altoona,  Pa. 
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Miss  Marjorie  L.  Fuller 

TyriSS  MARJORIE  L.  FULLER,  R.N.,  is  serving  at  Mu- 
tambara,  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  station  to  which  she 
was  first  sent  in  1921  as  a  teacher.  Within  two  years  she  be¬ 
came  principal  of  the  school  and  later  went  to  Old  Umtali  to 
train  teachers.  Since  white  missionaries  cannot  possibly  reach 
all  of  Africa’s  teeming  millions,  she  believes  that  this  program 
of  sending  out  native  persons  to  teach  and  preach  among  their 
own  people  is  a  splendid  way  of  spreading  general  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

Formerly  a  teacher  in  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois,  Miss  Ful¬ 
ler  was  graduated  from  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  and  from  the  Chicago  Training  School. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Gates 

A  VETERAN  of  23  years  in  South - 
ern  Rhodesia,  Rev.  Robert  C. 
Gates  is  teaching  at  Old  Umtali  in  the 
Hartzell  Institute,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  progressive  schools  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Situated  on  the  site  of  the  former 
town  of  Umtali,  donated  to  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  then 
Premier  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
the  school  turns  out  a  stream  of  well- 
educated  Christian  natives  who  return 
to  their  villages  as  preachers,  teachers, 
and  leaders.  Connected  with  Old  Um¬ 
tali  Mission  there  are  now  more  than  100  out-stations  where 
schools  and  church  groups  meet  regularly. 

With  his  wife,  the  former  Mildren  Irene  Colcord,  Mr. 
Gates  arrived  in  Africa  in  1922  and  was  assigned  to  Old 
Umtali,  where  he  became  a  teacher  in  Hartzell,  then  known 
as  the  Central  Training  School.  He  was  also  superintendent 
of  the  district.  In  1933  he  was  transferred  to  Nyadiri  sta- 
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tion  where  he  had  charge  of  a  school  of  290  pupils  and  super¬ 
vised  out-station  churches  and  schools.  Later  he  became 
superintendent  of  Mrewa  District. 

Born  at  Renova,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gates  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Dickenson  College,  took  additional  work 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  University, 
taught  school  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  New  Freedom,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  in  Port  Deposit,  Maryland.  His  wife,  who  was 
born  in  Coudersport,  Pennsylvania,  and  educated  at  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  taught  home  economics  in  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gates  have  two  sons.  Mr.  Gates 
studied  at  Columbia  University  and  received  his  M.A.  in 
education. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Gillet 

I>  EV.  IRA  E.  GILLET  has  been 
in  Africa  for  26  years  and  is  now 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work.  For 
many  years  he  taught  at  the  Central 
Training  School  at  Kambini,  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa,  which  trains  native 
pastor-teachers,  who  are  sent  out  into 
the  villages  and  tribes  of  Mozambique 
to  spread  Christianity  and  practical 
knowledge  of  scientific  farming,  sani¬ 
tation,  and  the  like. 

As  part  of  the  extension  work,  Mr.  Gillet  sends  older  stu¬ 
dents  out  to  the  villages  for  two  weeks  where  they  conduct 
church  services  and  lessons  in  practical  matters  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  the  school  to  report  their  progress.  This  system  is  like 
the  "practice  teaching”  carried  on  by  normal  schools  in 
America. 

Mr.  Gillet  is  also  editor  of  the  Africa  Christian  Advocate 
and  has  been  pastor  of  circuits  and  superintendent  of  the 
Transvaal  District.  In  1938  he  was  delegate  from  Portuguese 
East  Africa  to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  in  Madras,  India.  In  1918,  while  en  route  to  Africa, 
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he  spent  several  months  teaching  at  Aoyama  Gakuin  in 
Tokyo. 

Born  in  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mr.  Gillet  received  his  A.B.  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1915  and  his  B.D.  at  its  Graduate  School 
of  Theology.  His  wife  is  the  former  Edith  Clara  Riggs,  whose 
family  have  made  missionary  history  through  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  Turkey.  She  was  born  in  Amtab,  Turkey.  The  couple 
married  in  July,  1918,  and  sailed  for  Africa  nine  weeks  later. 


Miss  Zella  M.  Glidden 

A/fISS  ZELLA  M.  GLIDDEN  at 
Quessua,  Angola,  always  carries 
a  saw  with  her  while  on  evangelistic 
tours.  "It’s  much  simpler  than  a  port¬ 
able  organ,”  comments  Miss  Glidden, 
who,  to  the  delight  of  the  native  peo¬ 
ple,  plays  hymns  on  the  saw  while  lead¬ 
ing  meetings. 

Since  her  arrival  at  Quessua,  her  first 
station,  in  193  5  her  "educational  and 
evangelistic 'work”  has  included  every¬ 
thing  from  training  the  girls’  choir,  to 
supervising  primary  children  and  help¬ 
ing  in  the  hospital.  But  a  great  deal  of  her  time  is  spent  in 
field  work,  traveling  from  village  to  village,  preaching  the 
gospel  to  African  listeners. 

Miss  Glidden’s  first  furlough  brought  her  home  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  and  she  was  detained  in  America  three 
years.  Since  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  back  to  Angola,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  the  Congo  instead,  but  finally  her  permit  to 
Angola  was  granted. 

Born  in  Ames,  Iowa,*  Miss  Glidden  attended  Glassboro  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  taught  four  years  and  then  received  her  B.S. 
degree  from  Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania. 
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Mrs.  Paul  A.  Hamelryck 

A/TRS.  PAUL  A.  HAMELRYCK, 
Cuban  born  widow  of  the  late 
Lt.  Hamelryck,  a  Belgian  army  chap¬ 
lain  and  former  Methodist  missionary, 
is  now  in  Belgium  awaiting  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States. 

The  former  Ada  Pino  of  Camaguey, 
Cuba,  she  was  graduated  from  Florida 
Southern  College,  met  Brussels  born 
Mr.  Hamelryck  at  Scarritt  and  mar¬ 
ried  him  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in 
1940.  The  newlyweds  sailed  for  Africa 
that  year  and  taught  at  the  Springer 
Institute  for  preachers  and  teachers  at  Mulungwishi  in  the 
Southern  Congo.  As  a  Belgian  subject,  Mr.  Hamelryck  was 
drafted  for  service  with  the  colonial  troops,  served  first  with 
a  combatant  group  was  then  transferred  to  the  Chaplains’ 
Corps.  As  soon  as  her  husband  entered  the  army,  Mrs. 
Hamelryck  moved  to  Elisabethville  where  she  taught  at  the 
jnission  school.  In  November,  1943,  Lt.  Hamelryck,  then 
stationed  in  Cairo,  died  of  infantile  paralysis,  leaving  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  six-months-old  David  Paul  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  and  Jacques,  age  two-and-one-half  years. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Belgian  government,  Mrs.  Hamel¬ 
ryck  went  to  Brussels  to  see  her  father-in-law,  Oscar  Hamel¬ 
ryck,  a  retired  official,  who  has  since  died.  Mrs.  Hamelryck 
plans  to  make  her  home  in  America  for  the  sake  of  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  education. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Hamrick 

D  EV.  WILLIAM  DOLLIVER 
HAMRICK,  whose  boyhood 
dream  was  that  of  becoming  a  preach¬ 
er  and  a  farmer,  now  teaches  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industrial  arts  to  the  native 
boys  at  the  Hartzell  Memorial  School 
at  Old  Umtali,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

He  trained  for  just  such  a  job  as  this 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithica,  New 
York,  where  he  studied  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  animal  husbandry,  agricultural 
economics,  and  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing,  receiving  his  B.S.  degree  in  1938. 

After  a  year  spent  in  study  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  he  and  his  wife,  who  also  teaches  at  the  mission  school, 
arrived  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Hamrick,  who  was  born  in  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia, 
was  noted  as  one  of  New  York  state’s  best  "future  farmers” 
when  he  was  a  student  at  the  Stockbridge  high  school.  Mrs. 
Hamrick,  the  former  Laura  E.  Tarble,  of  Killawog,  New 
York,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Syracuse  Secretarial  School. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hans  L.  Hansen 

I)  EV.  HANS  L.  HANSEN  does  ed- 
_LV"  ucational  and  evangelistic  work 
with  his  wife  in  Algiers,  North  Africa. 
Born  in  Rennesay,  Norway,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Gymnasium  College,  Nor¬ 
way,  in  1934  and  the  Gothenburg 
Theological  School,  Stockholm,  Swe¬ 
den,  two  years  later. 

Before  going  to  the  field  he  was  a 
young  people’s  evangelist  in  Norway 
and  then  went  to  Paris  to  study 
French.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and 
elder  in  1938.  He  married  Mary  K. 
Mortvelt  in  193  8  in  Algiers.  Mrs.  Hansen  was  born  in  Hen- 
yesend,  Norway,  and  has  had  some  training  as  a  nurse. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Way  Harley 

TAR.  GEORGE  WAY  HARLEY, 
^  M.D.,  is  founder  and  director  of 
Liberia’s  interior  mission,  Ganta,  which 
brings  to  the  surrounding  territories 
an  educational  and  medical  center. 
There  are  200,000  people  in  his  district. 

Dr.  Harley,  who  is  a  physician,  sur¬ 
geon,  teacher,  pastor,  agriculturalist, 
and  carpenter,  has  built  dispensaries, 
trained  the  natives  to  saw,  maintained 
a  leper  colony,  taught  boys  blacksmith- 
ing  and  carpentry.  Dr.  Harley  treats 
one  hundred  and  sixty  patients  a  day 
for  yaws  (a  crippling  disease) ,  sleeping  sickness,  leprosy,  and 
other  complaints. 

Dr.  Harley  developed  the  medical  work  in  this  mission 
from  the  beginning  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  charging  a 
shilling  for  whatever  treatment  is  required  to  help  cover  the 
cost  of  the  medicine. 

Born  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  he  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Trinity  College  in  North  Carolina  in  1918  and 
his  M.D.  from  Yale  Medical  School  in  1923.  He  then  attended 
the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  in  preparation  for  his  work 
in  Africa.  He  studied  tropical  diseases  and  hygiene  in  the 
Tropical  School  of  Medicine  in  London  for  four  months  in 
1925.  He  returned,  on  furlough,  to  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Missions  and  received  his  Ph.D.  in  193  8  for  a  thesis  on  No¬ 
table  Work  on  Native  Medicine.  He  also  studied  at  Harvard 
and  has  been  offered  a  fellowship  to  stay  in  Africa  and  study 
tropical  diseases  for  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Harley  married  Miss  Winifred  Jewell  in  Merrimac, 
Massachusetts.  They  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  died 
at  Ganta,  and  another  is  in  war  service.  Mrs.  Harley  was 
born  in  Merrimac,  and  joined  the  Methodist  church  at  the  age 
of  eight.  She  received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Bates  College. 
From  1918  to  1922  Mrs.  Harley  was  photographic  technician 
in  the  Yale  Medical  School. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Clark  Hartzler 

COLEMAN  CLARK  HARTZLER 
^  is  District  Superintendent  and 
pastor  at  Jadotville,  Belgian  Congo. 

Mrs.  Hartzler  is  Director  of  Religious 
Education  on  the  same  station.  The 
Jadotville  District  is  a  large  mining 

the  whole  Congo. 

Mr.  Hartzler  was  born  in  Brook¬ 
field,  Missouri,  and  arrived  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  field  in  1917  at  Kambove.  From 
there  he  went  to  Mulungwishi,  Ka- 
bango,  and  more  recently  to  Jadotville. 

He  received  his  A.B.  from  Missouri  Wesleyan  in  1910  and 
his  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1914. 
A  year  later  he  received  his  B.D.  from  Garrett  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  married  Lucinda  Lee  Padrick  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  the  same  year.  En  route  to  the  mission  field,  Mr.  Hartz¬ 
ler  and  his  wife  stopped  in  Belgium  to  study  French. 

The  Order  of  the  Lion  was  conferred  on  both  of  them  by 
the  King  of  Belgium  in  1934. 

Mrs.  Hartzler  was  born  in  Escondido,  California. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Omar  Hartzler 

/'"A MAR  L.  HARTZLER  was  born  in  Elisabethville,  Belgian 
Congo,  the  son  of  Coleman  Clark  Hartzler,  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartzler  left  the  United  States  in  May, 
1943,  after  receiving  missionary  training  here.  They  are  at 
Mrewa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  but  are  expected  to  proceed  to 
Angola  to  meet  an  urgent  need  there. 

He  received  his  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1939  and  his  B.D.  from  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology  in  1942.  While  at  college  he  majored  in  religion 
and  took  his  minor  in  sociology.  After  graduating  from  the 
Seminary  he  taught  Bible,  French,  and  Social  Science  at 
Andrew  College,  Cuthbert,  Georgia.  He  was  ordained  an 
elder  in  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
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In  1939  he  married  Eva  Coates,  who  was  born  in  Osborne, 
Kansas.  She  has  received  her  B.S.  in  education  from  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  in  1934.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartzler 
studied  at  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  in  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  She  taught  a  year  at  Andrew  College. 

He  joined  the  Southern  California-Arizona  Conference  in 
1939  and  was  ordained  elder  in  1943. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Per  Hassing 

~D  EV.  PER  HASSING  arrived  on  the  field  in  1940  and  was 
assigned  first  to  Nyadiri,  Southern  Rhodesia.  Later  he 
did  evangelistic  work  at  Old  Umtali. 

He  was  born  in  North  Sweden,  and  received  his  diploma 
from  the  Scandinavian  School  of  Theology  at  Gothenburg  in 
1937.  He  married  Ruth  Heggoy  at  Old  Umtali  in  1941.  Miss 
Heggoy  was  a  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  Sweden  in  1938.  She  is  a  registered 
nurse,  graduated  from  Belamen  Hospital,  Bergen,  Norway. 
Mrs.  Hassing  was  sent  out  to  Kambini,  Portuguese  East  Af¬ 
rica,  in  1938,  three  years  before  her  husband.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  Old  Umtali  in  1941. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Willy  Heggoy 

I)  EV.  AND  MRS.  WILLY  HEG- 
^  GOY  have  been  doing  evangelistic 
and  educational  work  at  Fort  National, 
Algeria,  since  1937.  They  are  both  na¬ 
tives  of  Norway. 

Mr.  Heggoy  was  born  in  Bergen, 
Norway,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Gymnasium,  and  from  Gothenburg 
Theological  Seminary  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  in  1934.  A  year  later  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  elder. 

A  year  before  going  to  Fort  Nation¬ 
al,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heggoy  taught  at  the 
boys’  home,  "La  Palmeraie,”  in  Algiers.  They  have  one  son, 
Alf  Andrew,  born  in  1938. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Hughlett 

jT\R.  WILLIAM  S.  HUGHLETT, 
now  stationed  at  Lusambo,  Congo 
Beige,  has  been  giving  his  medical  skill 
to  the  people  of  the  Congo  since  1929. 

Besides  treating  leprosy  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  that  flourish  in  the  tropics,  he 
aids  the  Belgian  government’s  sani¬ 
tation  program. 

When  he  and  his  wife  and  three- 
month-old  son  started  for  Dr.  Hugh- 
lett’s  first  station,  Wembo  Nyama, 
they  traveled  first  to  Belgium,  then  to 
Africa  by  steamer,  and  by  river  boat 
up  the  Congo  to  Leopoldville.  There  they  stayed  overnight 
to  await  the  smaller  river  boat  on  its  monthly  trip  to  Wembo 
Nyama. 

Dr.  Hughlett  headed  the  medical  work  first  at  Wembo 
Nyama,  and  was  later  transferred  to  Minga  Station,  where 
his  job  entailed  the  supervision  of  the  leper  colony  with 
300  inmates  as  well  as  caring  for  natives  throughout  the 
district. 

Dr.  Hughlett  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  the  son 
of  Rev.  A.  M.  Hughlett,  a  member  of  the  Florida  Confer¬ 
ence.  He  was  educated  at  Emory  University  and  at  the  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  in  Antwerp,  Belgium.  Mrs.  Hughlett 
is  the  former  Violet  Janet  Packard. 

Dr.  Hughlett  returned  to  Minga  in  1942  leaving  Mrs. 
Hughlett  and  their  children  to  follow  when  permission  could 
be  secured  for  them  to  travel. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  I.  Janies 

A  COUPLE  from  Gloucestershire, 
1  ^  England,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  I. 
James,  who  have  served  the  church  in 
Rhodesia  since  1913,  are  now  at  Mrewa 
station.  Mr.  James  often  holds  camp 
meeting  off  the  beaten  tracks  in  the 
depths  of  the  jungles.  In  one  such  se¬ 
ries  of  meetings  which  lasted  ten  days 
he  conducted  more  than  40  services 
for  natives  who  gathered  to  hear  him 
tell  the  story  of  the  gospel.  Mrs.  James 
does  women’s  and  medical  work. 
Previously,  Mr.  James  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Old  Umtali  district,  pastor  of  the  Old  Umtali 
church,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Theological  Department  of  the 
Hartzell  Training  School.  On  his  arrival  in  Africa  he  began 
his  work  in  Penhalonga,  Rhodesia.  Since  then,  he  served  at 
Mrewa,  Umtali,  Old  Umtali  and  in  recent  years  again  in 
Mrewa.  He  is  the  author  of  ''Missions  in  Rhodesia  under  the 
M.  E.  Church.” 

The  son  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  minister  in  England, 
Mr.  James  taught  Sunday  school  at  fifteen,  and  applied  for 
foreign  service  with  the  Methodist  Church  in  England.  While 
waiting  for  an  opening,  he  studied  at  Cliff  College  Theo¬ 
logical  School  and  became  a  local  preacher.  Four  years  after 
his  application  for  foreign  missionary  work,  there  was  still 
no  place  open  for  him.  Undaunted,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  studied  at  Lawrence  College  in  Appleton,  Wise.,  re¬ 
ceived  his  A.B.  degree  in  1913,  applied  for  foreign  service,  and 
was  accepted.  Mr.  James  also  holds  B.D.  and  M.A.  degrees 
from  Drew  University. 
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Miss  Marie  Jensen 

THE  natives  in  and  around  Kapanga 
Mission,  Congo  Beige,  affectionately 
call  Danish-born  Marie  Jensen,  who 
has  been  a  missionary  nurse  among 
them  for  29  years,  "White  Maqui,” 
which  means  "White  Mother.” 

Miss  Jensen  has  charge  of  a  school 
of  forty  girls  at  Kapanga,  treats  pa¬ 
tients  who  come  to  the  hospital  there 
to  call  upon  her  for  everything  from 
food  and  medicine  to  clothing  and  ad¬ 
vice.  On  their  deathbeds  many  native 
mothers  have  asked  "Maqui”  to  take 
their  children  and  bring  them  up  in  the  ways  of  Christ.  This 
Miss  Jensen  does  at  the  orphanage  at  the  mission. 

More  of  a  doctor  than  a  nurse,  Miss  Jensen  was  recognized 
by  the  government  as  medical  directress  of  the  mission 
while  Dr.  A.  L.  Piper,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  was 
on  furlough.  Left  with  the  care  of  thousands  of  natives, 
Miss  Jensen  alone  performed  successful  major  operations. 
"In  cases  like  that  I  steady  my  hands  with  prayer,”  she 
explains.  In  recognition  of  her  outstanding  medical  service 
the  King  of  Belgium  conferred  upon  her  the  Order  of  the 
Lion,  second  degree,  in  1936. 

When  native  tribes  first  come  in  contact  with  missionaries, 
their  reactions  are  often  strange.  Miss  Jensen  recalls  bicycling 
through  the  jungle  en  route  to  a  village  near  the  cannibal 
country  and  passing  a  native  dressed  in  an  apron  of  monkey 
skins.  Seeing  her,  he  fell  down  on  his  face  and  lay  motionless. 
The  "kapita”  (head  carrier)  explained,  "He  is  not  ill,  Maqui. 
He  has  never  before  seen  a  white  woman  or  a  bicycle.  He 
thinks  you  are  fallen  from  heaven,  and  he  doesn’t  know 
whether  you  are  a  good  or  bad  'mukish’  (spirit).”  When 
she  arrived  in  the  village,  the  chief,  who  knew  of  women 
missionaries  and  bicycles,  welcomed  her  royally.  Because  he 
and  his  people  had  heard  such  good  reports  of  the  missionaries 
in  Musumba  they  thought  it  a  good  omen  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  village  sit  on  white  maqui’s  lap.  One  after  the 
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other,  all  the  children  were  treated  to  this  honor.  Then,  she 
opened  her  medicine  kit  and  worked  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
far  into  the  night  treating  the  ill,  lame,  and  emaciated 
natives  who  crowded  around  her. 

Miss  Jensen  spent  her  first  thirty  years  in  Denmark  and 
came  to  America  in  1912  at  the  invitation  of  her  brother  in 
Chicago.  She  took  a  position  there  in  the  home  of  a  family 
of  missionaries.  Contact  with  them  kindled  the  fires  of  mis¬ 
sionary  hope  which  had  long  been  smoldering  within  her. 
To  prepare  herself  for  foreign  service,  she  studied  nursing 
in  Chicago  and  New  York  and  won  her  diploma  in  mid¬ 
wifery  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  She  sailed  for  Africa 
in  1916. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick  Joseph  Kellar 

DEV.  FREDERICK  JOSEPH  KEL- 
LAR  is  an  educational  and  evan¬ 
gelistic  missionary  in  Algiers,  North 
Africa.  His  wife  is  religious  education 
director  there. 

Born  in  Columbia,  Ohio,  Mr.  Kellar 
received  his  B.A.  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  in  1919  and  three  years 
later  his  S.T.B.  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1912. 

He  married  Lillian  Mary  Grif¬ 
fith,  of  Melbourne,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  in  1921.  Mrs.  Kellar  was  graduated  in  1919  from 
the  Methodist  National  Training  School  and  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Religious  Education  degree  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1921.  She  was  a  school  teacher  before  going  to  the 
field.  Since  1930  she  has  been  conference  director  of  religious 
education  in  Algiers. 

En  route  to  Africa  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellar  stopped  off  at 
Grenoble  to  study  French  for  a  year.  Mr.  Kellar  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  mission  since  1932. 
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er  Kelly 


T}R.  CALEB  GUYER  KELLY  is  a 
^  missionary  at  the  Boys’  Orphanage 
in  Tunisia,  North  Africa.  He  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  baseball  team  in  North 
Africa  in  1921,  made  up  of  boys  from 
the  Arab  Boys’  Orphanage.  This  team 
was  called  the  "Ligue  Tunisienne  de 
Baseball.”  With  its  organization  racial 
and  religious  prejudices  were  forgotten 
in  discussions  of  pitching  techniques 
and  errors.  In  time  there  were  six¬ 
teen  teams  made  up  of  all  races 
.  and  creeds,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  North  Africa.  Dr.  Kelly  has  been  director  of  the 
Tunis  Arab  Boy’s  Club,  the  Arab  Young  Men’s  Foyer,  and 
young  people’s  work  for  all  North  Africa.  France  has  award¬ 
ed  him  the  gold  medal  of  physical  education  and  sports. 

Dr.  Kelly  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  received 
his  A.B.  and  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins. 

In  1918  he  was  appointed  to  North  Africa.  Two  years  later 
he  married  Eleanor  Suzanne  Andrews  of  Inwood,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  graduated  from  Jamaica  Teachers’ 
Training  School  in  1918.  Before  going  to  the  field  she  taught 
school  for  two  years.  They  have  one  son. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Guy 
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Miss  Lorena  Kelly 


T/HSITORS  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
v  the  work  of  Miss  Lorena  Kelly 
are  surprised,  on  reaching  Wembo  Ny- 
ama,  Congo  Beige,  to  find  a  well- 
trained  choir  of  white-clad  African 
people  singing  Handel’s  "Messiah.”  Un¬ 
der  Miss  Kelly’s  leadership  they  sing 
that  and  other  classics  in  Otetela,  their 
native  tongue. 

Organizing  choirs  and  encouraging 
African  people  to  write  original  lyrics 
is  only  a  part  of  Miss  Kelly’s  work.  She 
is  supervisor  of  the  regional  schools  and 
has  taught  in  mission  schools  and  the  school  for  missionaries’ 
children. 

Miss  Kelly  wrote  of  the  following  incident  which  illus¬ 
trates  how  glorious  the  triumph  of  Christ  can  be  in  the  lives 
of  African  Christians.  "The  leading  evangelist  of  our  tribe 
lost  his  wife  and  was  grief -stricken.  At  such  a  time  as  this 
the  custom  of  the  non-Christian  people  is  to  forget  all  moral 
restraint  and  indulge  in  wicked  practices.  This  man  of  God 
had  nothing  of  that.  Instead,  he  had  a  Christian  funeral 
where  God’s  grace  was  manifested.  As  his  wife  lay  in  the 
coffin  in  front  of  his  friends  in  the  church  that  day,  this 
bereaved  husband  stood  up  by  her  in  front  of  the  people 
and  testified  himself  to  the  beautiful  Christian  life  which 
she  had  led  and  the  harmony  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed 
during  their  wedded  life.  And  then  he  assured  his  audience 
that  she  had  gone  to  Heaven  and  appealed  to  his  hearers  to 
use  their  lives  to  glorify  the  Father.” 

Arriving  on  the  field  in  1936,  Miss  Kelly  went  first  to 
Tunda  Station.  In  1937  she  was  transferred  to  Wembo  Ny- 
ama  as  a  teacher.  In  1943  she  went  to  Luanda  but  returned  to 
Wembo  Nyama  the  following  year. 

Born  in  Iredell  County,  North  Carolina,  Miss  Kelly  re¬ 
ceived  her  A.B.  degree  from  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  and  her  M.A.  degree  from  Scarritt.  She  became  a 
deaconess  in  1932. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hushman  Kemp 

TNR.  ALEXANDER  HUSHMAN 
KEMP  developed  and  has  charge 
of  the  Quessua  Hospital  and  is  also 
the  director  of  industrial  work  in  Ques¬ 
sua,  Angola.  When  he  arrived  in  Africa 
in  1923,  he  knew  little  about  carpen¬ 
try;  however,  he  soon  learned  how  to 
build  houses  and  became  an  expert 
photographer,  skilled  draftsman,  an 
excellent  mechanic,  and  a  practical 
agriculturalist. 

Dr.  Kemp  treats  an  average  of  sev¬ 
enty  patients  a  day  in  his  clinic.  He 
once  performed  a  nerve-racking  but  successful  operation  on 
his  own  daughter. 

Dr.  Kemp  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  received 
his  A.B.  from  Allegheny  College  in  1915,  and  his  S.T.B.  from 
Boston  University  in  1918.  He  received  the  M.D.  degree 
from  Boston  in  1921. 

In  1922  he  married  a  Wellesley  graduate,  Winifred  Grenell 
Farmer,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


Mrs.  Clare  E.  Keys 


M\s: 


I.  CLARA  E.  KEYS  came  as  the 
bride  of  Pliny  W.  Keys  in  1909 
to  Kambini,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Mr.  Keys  was  the  founder  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Training  School  there  and  Mrs. 
Keys  worked  along  with  him.  Mr.  Keys 
died  at  his  post  of  duty  in  1942,  and 
a  school  is  to  be  built  as  a  memorial  to 
the  wonderful  work  he  did  there. 

There  was  no  doctor  on  the  field 
when  the  Keys  first  arrived  and  Mr. 
Keys,  who  had  studied  medicine  under 
experienced  physicians  in  Kansas,  be¬ 
came  doctor,  dentist,  and  surgeon.  Mrs.  Keys  was  his  chief 
assistant  and  nurse. 


r".  i-i  Ss 
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Kambini  was  Mr.  Keys’  only  station  of  service.  He  was, 
besides  principal  and  founder  of  the  Central  Training  School, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Inhambane  district.  He  made  the 
Training  School  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  and 
agricultural  training  centers  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Mrs.  Keys  has  such  a  fine  mastery  of  the  Portuguese  lan¬ 
guage,  which  the  natives  speak,  that  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  teacher’s  certificate  to  her  for  her  proficiency. 
She  was  born  in  Casey,  Iowa,  graduated  from  the  Baker 
University  Academy  in  1905,  and  received  her  A.B.  from 
Baker  four  years  later.  She  has  one  son. 


Miss  Sarah  King 

A  TEACHER  and  supervisor  of  the 
co-educational  school  for  Africans 
at  Nyadiri,  Southern  Rhodesia,  is  Miss 
Sarah  N.  King,  who  sailed  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  field  in  1923  and  was  first  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Mutambara  as  a  teacher. 
After  serving  five  years  at  Mutambara 
she  was  sent  to  Nyadiri,  and  in  1934 
was  transferred  to  Umtali  as  matron  of 
the  African  Girls’  Hostel.  Two  years 
later  she  returned  to  Nyadiri  where 
she  has  been  serving  ever  since. 

While  en  route  to  the  United  States 
on  furlough  in  March,  1942,  the  ship  on  which  she  was  trav¬ 
eling  was  torpedoed.  The  lifeboat  in  which  Miss  King  took 
refuge  was  overthrown  when  a  second  torpedo  struck  the 
ship.  While  getting  a  thorough  dousing  in  the  cold  Atlantic, 
she  and  other  passengers  clung  to  a  raft  and  finally  climbed 
into  another  lifeboat  which  was  already  well  filled.  For  forty- 
eight  hours  they  floated  in  mid-ocean  before  they  were  res¬ 
cued  by  a  destroyer. 

A  new  dormitory  is  being  planned  at  Nyadiri  and  of  the 
old  one  Miss  King  wrote,  "Try  laying  off  a  space  of  15  ^2  feet 
by  30  feet  and  then  visualize  how  30  girls  can  sleep,  study 
and  keep  a  few  personal  belongings  there. 

"These  dormitories  were  built  in  1926,  and  when  they 
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were  first  used  the  whitewashed  brick  walls  and  wooden  doors 
must  have  seemed  quite  fine  to  the  girls  who  compared  them 
with  their  mud-and-pole  huts.  Since  then  education  and  con¬ 
tact  with  Europeans  have  had  their  influence  on  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  and  now  the  girls  find  that  the  dormitories 
compare  unfavorably  with  their  homes.  A  roof  over  her  head, 
a  few  feet  of  mud  floor  space  and  a  pole  on  which  she  and 
29  other  girls  hang  their  clothes  are  about  all  a  girl  has  in 
her  dormitory.” 

Born  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Nebraska,  Miss  King  received  her 
teacher’s  certificate  from  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School. 
She  also  studied  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  at 
Los  Angeles  and  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley. 
She  taught  grammar  school  before  going  to  Africa. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  August  H.  Klebsattel 

YX/ITH  headquarters  in  the  capital 
y  y  and  leading  commercial  city  of 
Luanda,  Angola,  Rev.  August  H.  Kleb¬ 
sattel,  a  naturalized  American  of  Ger¬ 
man  birth,  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  district  superintendent  of 
Methodist  schools,  churches,  and  med¬ 
ical  work.  On  horseback  and  on  foot 
Mr.  Klebsattel  goes  out  to  the  native 
villages  and  among  village  tribes  to 
supervise  the  trained  African  Christian 
workers  as  they  teach  and  preach  to 
their  own  race. 

In  1912  Mr.  Klebsattel  and  his  wife,  both  natives  of  Pfor¬ 
zheim,  Germany,  sailed  from  Hamburg  to  Angola,  where  he 
worked  as  a  Methodist  missionary  printer.  Because  of  war 
conditions  the  couple  was  recalled  to  the  United  States  in 
1915.  Mr.  Klebsattel  received  his  A.B.  degree  at  Baldwin 
Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio,  and  took  additional  work  at 
Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio.  From  1921  until  he  and  his 
wife  returned  to  Angola  in  1923,  he  was  the  pastor  of  the 
German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Elmore,  Ohio.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  M.A.  degree  in  1930  from  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Missions. 
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Rev.  Per  A.  Knutsson 


"D  EV.  PER  KNUTSSON  was  sent  out  from  Sweden  in  1939 
to  do  evangelistic  and  educational  work  at  the  Central 
Training  School  in  Kambini,  Portuguese  East  Africa.  While 
on  furlough  he  spent  a  year  in  the  United  States  studying  re¬ 
ligious  education  and  rural  work  at  Drew  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Born  in  Malmo,  Sweden,  he  received  his  diploma  from 
Gothenburg  School  of  Theology  in  1937.  He  studied  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  Lisbon.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1938. 


Miss  Victoria  Lang 

A  T  KAMBINI,  Portuguese  East  Af¬ 
rica,  the  nurse  in  charge  is  Miss 
Victoria  Lang,  R.N.,  who  gives  much 
of  her  time  to  educational  work  for 
the  prevention  of  disease. 

"Besides  five  hours  with  Bible  School 
boys  I  have  five  hours  with  pastor- 
teacher  students,  two  hours  with  their 
wives  and  another  afternoon  with  out¬ 
side  village  women,”  she  wrote.  "In 
women’s  classes  we  weigh  babies  as  a 
side  issue  but  the  main  aim  is  health 
lessons.  I  also  supervise  the  male  nurse 
who  is  giving  a  course  of  health  lessons  to  the  advanced  Portu¬ 
guese  school'boys.” 

At  her  previous  station,  Miss  Lang  set  up  the  nurses’  school, 
at  which  she  taught  midwifery  and  other  subjects.  There  she 
worked  at  the  leper  colony,  also.  From  both  Kambini  and 
Gikuki  Miss  Lang  has  opened  out-station  clinics  at  which 
crowds  of  people  gather  on  the  days  she  makes  her  rounds. 

She  sailed  to  Africa  in  1927.  She  received  her  nurse  train¬ 
ing  at.Muncie  Home  Hospital  and  was  a  school  nurse  at  her 
alma  mater,  Asbury  College,  Wilmore,  Kentucky.  She  was 
born  in  Harrison,  Indiana. 
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Miss  Anna  Elizabeth  Lerbak 

AT  SANDOA,  Congo  Beige,  Miss 
Anna  E.  Lerbak,  R.N.,  serves  the 
mission  dispensary  and  boarding  school, 
holds  evangelistic  meetings,  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  agricultural  course  for 
native  students. 

Among  natives  who  are  so  poor  that 
a  recent  25  cents  a  month  raise  in  pay 
for  pastor-teachers  seemed  like  a  small 
fortune  to  them,  Miss  Lerbak  reasons 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  raise  liv¬ 
ing  standards  is  by  inaugurating  im¬ 
proved  farming  methods.  Each  of  her 
students  has  a  garden  of  his  own  which  he  cares  for  scien¬ 
tifically.  She  is  also  experimenting  with  crop  rotation  and 
is  working  with  fruit  and  cattle. 

Miss  Lerbak  first  went  to  Africa  in  1930  and  served  at 
Kanene  until  she  was  transferred  to  her  present  post  five  years 
later.  Born  in  Roskilde,  Denmark,  she  came  to  the  United 
States,  became  naturalized,  studied  nursing,  and  received 
her  Ph.B.  from  Chicago  University. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lewis 

TT^NOWN  to  the  natives  as  "Owenji 
Wetshi  Yimba,”  meaning  "chief 
doctor  of  wisdom,”  Dr.  William  B. 
Lewis  is  the  medical  missionary  in 
charge  at  Tunda  Mission,  Lusambo, 
Congo  Beige,  where,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  two-year  period,  he  has 
served  since  1923. 

Dr.  Lewis  introduced  a  new  feature 
in  Tunda  medical  work  when  he  took  over  government- 
donated  buildings  in  sections  far  from  the  mission  and  turned 
them  into  dispensaries.  Through  this  out-village  medical 
work,  he  diagnoses  patients  regularly  and  spots  diseases  early, 
thus  preventing  many  fatalities. 
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Besides  directing  the  mission  hospital,  where  he  trains 
native  nurses  and  laboratory  workers,  Dr.  Lewis  operates 
a  leper  colony  which  he  himself  started.  He  states  that  trop¬ 
ical  ulcers,  elephantiasis,  and  goitre  are  the  most  common 
ailments  in  the  Tunda  area.  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  former  Zaidee 
Nelson  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  teaches  school  and  nurses  at 
the  mission  and  also  serves  as  mission  treasurer.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  have  two  children. 

Dr.  Lewis  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army’s  Medical  Corps  in 
France  during  World  War  I.  After  the  armistice  was  signed 
he  was  in  charge  of  all  contagious  wards  in  an  evacuation 
hospital  in  Nantes,  France.  He  is  still  a  captain  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Reserve. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  he  was  born  in  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Mississippi,  took  pre-medical  training  at  Millsaps  Col¬ 
lege,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  earned  the  M.D.  degree  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in  1913.  He  practiced  in  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Mississippi,  Winifrede,  West  Virginia,  and  Leland, 
Mississippi,  where,  on  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  work  of 
foreign  missionaries,  he  decided  to  become  one  himself. 


Miss  Ruth  E.  Longstaff 

A/TISS  RUTH  E.  LONGSTAFF  is  a  teacher  at  Ganta,  a 
^  pioneer  mission  among  the  Mano  people  in  the  interior 
of  Liberia.  She  arrived  in  Liberia  in  1944. 

On  the  Ganta  mission  the  average  number  of  people 
treated  for  yaws  in  an  afternoon  is  about  250.  On  Tuesday 
and  Friday  the  mission  treats  lepers.  These  are  only  two  of 
the  serious  diseases  treated  at  that  station.  Miss  Longstaff 
wrote  in  a  recent  letter,  "Thursday  afternoons  and  again  on 
Monday  technicians  are  busy  examining  gland  fluid  and 
blood  for  trypanosomes  which  indicate  sleeping  sickness.  We 
have  just  finished  a  Monday.  One  man  was  in  what  Doctor 
calls  the  'happy  drunk’  stage.  He  gave  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  'truckin’  on  down’  Eve  seen,  much  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  onlookers. 

"We  are  really  concerned  about  this  disease.  Almost  200 
cases  from  a  town  two  days’  walk  from  here  are  on  our 
records.  Special  funds  for  this  work  have  apparently  ceased 
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but  we  are  carrying  on  as  long  as  we  can.”  All  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  Ganta  help  with  the  medical  work. 

Born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  Miss  Longstaff  received 
her  B.E.  at  the  New  Haven  State  Teachers’  College.  She 
taught  school  in  Connecticut  and  worked  as  an  aid  in  the 
Norwalk  General  Hospital.  She  completed  a  year  of  study 
at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions.  Miss  Longstaff’s  brother, 
Rev.  T.  Bradley  Longstaff,  is  a  Methodist  minister. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Hendrix  Lovell 

■CUGENE  HENDRIX  LOVELL,  an 
evangelistic  missionary  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Minga  District  in  the 
Belgian  Congo,  returned  to  the  field 
from  furlough  in  June,  1945.  By  walk¬ 
ing,  traveling  in  a  hammock  or  by 
truck,  Mr.  Lovell  visits  the  villages 
in  the  district  to  supervise  the  30  na¬ 
tive  Methodist  preachers  as  well  as  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  mission. 

"I  had  charge  of  the  transport 
work,”  Mr.  Lovell  explained,  "and  that 
meant  getting  in  all  supplies  for  the 
mission.  There  were  odd  jobs  too,  like  hauling  twenty  tons  of 
cement  from  Lusambo  to  Minga  and  then  to  Tunda  for  the 
Lewis  Memorial  Hospital.  I  had  charge  of  the  industrial  work, 
directing  the  native  carpenters  who  prepared  lumber  for  the 
new  hospital  which  is  being  built  at  Minga.” 

Mr.  Lovell  was  first  stationed  at  Tunda  in  1930  and  was 
then  transferred  to  Wembo  Nyama  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  normal  school.  In  1943  and  1944  the  Methodists 
loaned  him  to  the  Southern  Presbyterians  to  teach  at  the 
school  for  missionaries’  children  at  Lubondai. 

Mrs.  Lovell,  the  former  Miss  Mildred  Wright  who  went 
to  Africa  as  a  missionary  and  married  on  the  field,  laughing¬ 
ly  explained,  "Mr.  Lovell  and  I  were  married  in  three  lan¬ 
guages,  Otetela,  Lrench  and  English.”  The  first  was  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  natives  at  the  mission,  the  second  a  government 
ruling,  and  the  Lovells  themselves  wanted  the  English. 

Born  in  Whitehouse,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lovell  received  his 
A.B.  from  Emory  University  and  his  B.D.  from  the  Candler 
School  of  Theology.  Before  going  to  Africa  he  was  a  pastor  in 
the  Tennessee  Conference. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Lovell 

CERVING  at  Wembo  Nyama,  Lu- 
^  sambo,  Congo  Beige,  are  Rev.  Mar¬ 
shall  Lovell,  who  was  sent  out  by  the 
Tennessee  Conference,  and  his  Scarritt- 
trained  wife,  the  former  Eloise  Groover 
of  Cumming,  Georgia.  The  couple 
sailed  for  Africa  in  1940. 

Born  in  a  Methodist  parsonage  at 
Pleasant  View,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lovell 
joined  the  church  at  the  age  of  six. 
From  that  time  his  interest  grew  until 
he  decided,  while  still  in  high  school,  to 
become  a  preacher.  He  was  licensed  to 

preach  in  1924. 

Through  reading  missionary  literature  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  should  enter  the  foreign  field.  His  missionary 
zeal  was  further  strengthened  while  he  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  Student  Volunteer  Union  at 
Emory  University,  where  he  received 
his  A.B.  degree  in  1929  and  his  B.D.  in 
absentia  the  year  following. 

While  serving  with  the  Student 
Volunteers,  he  met  Miss  Groover,  who 
at  that  time  was  attending  Scarritt  in 
preparation  for  the  mission  field,  hav¬ 
ing  graduated  with  the  B.S.  degree 
from  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women  in  1926.  They  married  in  1931 
and  are  the  parents  of  a  son. 
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Miss  Edith  Martin 

JUDITH  MARTIN  directs  the  edu- 
cational  work  at  Minga  station, 

Congo  Beige,  and  supervises  the  six 
rural  schools  in  the  Minga  district.  The 
Minga  station  school  takes  the  pupils 
through  the  sixth  grade  and  after  that 
they  either  return  to  their  villages  or 
go  on  to  the  Normal  or  Bible  School 
at  Wembo  Nyama. 

Of  the  Woman’s  School  which  she 
has  developed  at  Minga,  Miss  Martin 
writes,  "We  have  no  trained  teachers 
in  our  Woman’s  School  but  we  have 
taken  the  most  advanced  women  and  use  them  as  teachers. 
As  a  whole,  the  Atetela  women  are  very  timid  and  will  not 
talk  before  men,  but  several  of  our  women  have  conducted 
our  chapel  services  before  the  men  teachers  and  boy  students 
without  any  embarrassment.” 

In  the  Minga  district  the  teachers  and  students  have  helped 
repair  all  the  churches,  made  new  benches  and  have  promoted 
village  "clean-up”  programs.  "In  one  section,”  Miss  Martin 
wrote,  "twenty  children  died  within  two  months  of  para¬ 
sitic  infections.  The  teacher  and  preacher  have  gone  out  into 
the  villages  to  help  the  people  arrange  sanitary  facilities.  In 
another  section  where  the  mosquitoes  were  bad,  the  teachers, 
preacher  and  chief  and  the  children  have  tried  to  destroy 
their  breeding  places.  The  chief  of  this  village  was  a  nurse 
in  our  hospital  before  he  inherited  the  chieftainship;  there¬ 
fore,  he  is  very  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  mission 
and  the  school  and  church  in  his  village.  He  often  teaches 
hygiene  classes  himself.” 

Miss  Martin,  who  went  to  the  field  in  1931,  served  eight 
years  at  Wembo  Nyama  before  being  transferred  to  Minga. 
She  was  born  in  Harrison,  Arkansas,  studied  in  Arkansas, 
taught  for  seven  years  and  received  her  A.B.  at  Scarritt. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Henry  Maw 

A/fR.  JOE  HENRY  MAW  went  out 
to  Africa  as  an  industrial  worker 
and  has  built  houses,  bridges,  and  fur¬ 
niture  and  taught  industrial  art  to  the 
natives.  He  is  stationed  at  Minga  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  where  he  is  in  charge 
of  transportation  of  supplies  and  keeps 
the  trucks  and  cars  of  the  mission  in 
good  running  order. 

In  193  5,  while  on  furlough,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Gladys  Jones  of  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Mr.  Maw  was  born  in  Salem, 
South  Carolina,  graduated  from  Wof¬ 
ford  College  in  1927,  and  studied  theology  at  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Miss  Mabel  Michel 

iyf  ISS  MABEL  MICHEL,  who  has 
been  in  Africa  since  1929,  is  a 
teacher  and  evangelistic  worker  at 
Gikuki,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

"The  Bible  school  is  one  of  our 
bright  lights,”  Miss  Michel  wrote,  "and 
we  trust  that  these  girls  will  be  fitted  to 
be  good  helpers  in  the  villages  or  wher¬ 
ever  God  calls  them,  in  Sunday  School 
work,  teaching  children  and  leading 
class  meetings  as  well  as  being  good 
homemakers.  During  the  year  they 
have  assisted  our  pastor  with  revival 
meetings  in  his  circuit.  At  conference  time  Jamesi,  our  for¬ 
mer  pastor,  was  changed  to  a  very  needy  circuit.  He  came 
yesterday  to  talk  to  the  girls  about  his  villages  and  invite 
them  to  come  to  five  different  places  to  spend  the  summer, 
teaching  the  people  the  'Word  of  Life.’  They  responded,  say¬ 
ing,  'We  receive  your  invitation  as  the  Voice  of  God  and 
we  desire  to  help.’  ” 
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Before  going  to  Africa,  Miss  Michel  taught  at  a  home 
mission  project,  a  home  and  school  for  Negro  children 
at  Baldwin,  Louisiana.  She  has  an  A.B.  degree  from  Asbury 
College,  Wilmore,  Kentucky,  and  also  studied  at  the  Chicago 
Evangelistic  Institute.  Born  in  Ridgeway,  Iowa,  she  spent 
most  of  her  childhood  in  Tipton,  Indiana. 


Miss  Alpha  J.  Miller 

jyilSS  ALPHA  J.  MILLER  has 
L  served  in  Africa  since  1924.  She 
was  principal  of  the  girls’  school  at 
Quessua,  Angola.  She  hopes  to  recruit 
missionaries  for  that  field.  Particularly 
needed  are  funds  and  workers  to  carry 
on  the  growing  work  out  among  the 
villages. 

Describing  herself  as  a  "pinch  hit¬ 
ter,”  Miss  Miller  sums  up  her  work 
with,  "If  the  nurse  is  on  furlough,  then 
I’m  a  nurse.  If  a  teacher  is  needed,  then 
I  teach,  and  in  an  emergency  I  have 
attempted  to  preach.  Aside  from  being  principal  of  the 
girls’  school  and  a  teacher  in  the  Bible  school,  I  have  helped 
prepare  conference  men  for  their  examinations  and  have 
held  daily  Bible  classes  with  the  more  advanced  girls. 

"The  district  evangelist  praises  our  work  very  highly  and 
often  asks  for  some  of  our  girls  to  go  along  to  help  in  his 
work.  'Take  courage,’  he  said,  Tor  some  of  the  girls  who 
had  seemed  unprofitable  and  were  sent  away  from  school, 
are  doing  wonderful  work  among  their  people.’  So  the  seed 
sown  in  what  seemed  stony  ground  has  grown  and  is  bringing 
forth  good  fruit.” 

Before  going  to  Africa,  Miss  Miller  taught  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Illinois.  She  was  also  a  practical  nurse.  Born  in 
Overton  County,  Tennessee,  she  has  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Asbury  College,  Wilmore,  Kentucky. 
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Miss  Lucile  Miller 


"CKESH  from  the  United  States  to 
the  African  mission  field  is  Miss 
Lucile  Miller,  who  sailed  to  the  field 
in  1945.  As  soon  as  she  completes  a 
course  in  language  study  at  Inhambane 
she  will  teach  at  the  Central  Training 
School  in  Kambini,  Portuguese  East 
Africa. 

From  the  school  where  Miss  Miller 
will  teach,  seniors  go  out  two  by  two 
and  minister  to  the  needs  of  friendly 
but  non-Christian  villages.  Most  mis¬ 
sionaries  feel  that  this  form  of  "prac~ 
tice  teaching”  is  very  helpful  to  students  since  it  gives  them 
experience  in  meeting  problems  on  the  field  while  they  are 
still  under  the  guidance  of  their  instructors. 

Miss  Miller,  who  was  born  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  taught 
school  in  Gas  City,  Indiana,  before  entering  the  mission  field. 
She  has  a  B.S.  degree  from  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 


Miss  Susan  S.  Mitchell 

C  USAN  S.  MITCHELL  is  a  teacher  at  the  College  of  West 
^  Africa,  Monrovia,  Liberia.  She  has  sent  several  promising 
students  from  this  school  to  the  United  States  on  scholarships. 

Born  in  Grove,  Kansas,  she  received  her  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  193  5.  She  went  to  Liberia  first  in 
1927  as  an  expert  in  teacher  training  under  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  in  Liberia.  She  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1929.  A  few  months  later  she  was  on  her 
way  again  to  Liberia  as  a  missionary  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  In  1942  she  joined  the  Methodist  church  at 
Alton,  Illinois,  and  continues  as  a  teacher  in  the  college  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
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Miss  Mary  Moore 

A/TISS  MARY  MOORE,  R.N.,  recently  returned  from  fur- 
x  lough  to  Tunda  station,  Congo  Beige,  where  she  is  direc¬ 
tress  of  the  nurses  at  the  new  hospital  there.  In  addition  to 
her  regular  nursing,  Miss  Moore  trains  native  African  nurses, 
teaches  Sunday  School  lessons  to  the  patients,  and  promotes 
the  missionary  society  for  African  women. 

In  1927  Miss  Moore  went  to  Tunda,  her  first  station.  A 
native  of  Prospect,  Virginia,  she  studied  at  Scarritt  Col¬ 
lege  and  received  her  training  in  nursing  at  Philadelphia  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital.  In  1933  she  studied  French  for  a  year  at  Al¬ 
liance  Francaise  in  Paris. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  J.  Murphree 

/ 

A/TARSHAFF  J.  MURPHREE  is  an 
evangelistic  and  educational  mis¬ 
sionary  in  charge  of  the  Bible  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Hartzell  Training  School  and 
also  has  charge  of  the  Mission  Press  at 
Old  Umtali,  Rhodesia. 

The  Hartzell  Training  School  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  training  young  men  for  church 
and  school  service.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  school  is  its  emphasis  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction.  Its.  graduates  are 
prepared  to  go  into  Africa’s  villages 
for  teaching,  preaching,  and  farm  demonstrations. 

Born  in  Oneonta,  Alabama,  he  attended  Taylor  University 
for  a  year  and  then  went  to  Boston  University  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Bachelor  of  Religious  Education  degree  in  1920. 
Before  going  to  the  field  he  taught  school  two  years  in 
Nebraska  and  spent  four  in  the  pastorate.  He  is  the  son  of 
Rev.  Stephen  P.  Murphree,  a  Methodist  minister.  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
phree  was  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  They  have  three 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
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Miss  E.  Gwendolin  Narbeth 

VyiTH  Miss  E.  Gwendolin  Narbeth 
v  v  at  the  helm,  the  Gamble  Me¬ 
morial  Home  in  Constantine  survived 
the  war  in  North  Africa  and  is  again 
today  a  home  for  Arab  girls  who  are 
studying  in  the  French  government 
schools  in  the  city. 

After  the  invasion  of  North  Africa 
began,  Miss  Narbeth  took  over  the 
directorship  from  the  late  Miss  Emilie 
Loveless,  whose  ill  health  forced  her 
to  retire  at  that  critical  time.  As  soon 
as  the  Americans  entered  the  city  they 
requisitioned  Gamble  Memorial  and  asked  Miss  Narbeth  and 
her  Arab  charges  to  move  out  within  a  few  hours.  Feverishly 
they  worked,  moving  the  furniture  by  donkey  cart  and  in¬ 
stalling  themselves  in  one  wing  of  the  Methodist  boys’  home. 
With  this  make-shift  arrangement  Miss  Narbeth  carried  on 
until  the  military  turned  the  building  back  to  her. 

Girls  living  in  the  home  range  in  age  from  a  few  weeks  to 
twenty  years.  Mainly  it  shelters  daughters  of  Arab  Christians 
who  live  too  far  out  to  give  their  children  an  education  and 
from  time  to  time  an  orphaned  or  abandoned  child  is  admit¬ 
ted.  The  home  has  such  a  splendid  reputation  that  some 
Moslem  parents  send  their  daughters  there  in  spite  of  the 
"risk”  of  Christian  influence. 

Before  the  United  Nations  entered  Algeria,  Miss  Narbeth, 
who  was  then  at  Bradley  Memorial  Center  in  Constantine, 
wrote,  "The  Arabs  do  not  know  how  to  manage  all  the  food 
and  clothes  rationing  tickets  and  don’t  know  how  to  get 
along  on  such  small  rations.  The  French  are  depressed,  with 
the  men  absent  as  prisoners,  the  difficulty  of  life  here,  and 
sorrow  for  relatives  in  France.  All  of  them  are  so  grateful 
when  we  bring  them  comfort.” 

Miss  Narbeth,  who  was  born  in  Barrow  in  Furness,  Eng¬ 
land,  became  a  missionary  to  North  Africa  in  1922  and  has 
served  her  entire  time  in  Constantine.  She  was  educated  in 
America  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the 
Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 
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Miss  Marie  Nelson 

the  age  of  six,  Marie  Nelson, 
who  lived  with  her  parents  on  a 
farm  in  her  native  country,  Norway, 
made  up  her  mind  to  become  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  Africa.  Years  later,  in  1922,  af¬ 
ter  having  studied  in  America,  she  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Quessua,  Angola, 
where  she  is  now  serving  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Bible  School  and  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Girls’  School. 

Miss  Nelson  wrote,  "I  was  only 
about  six  years  old  when  I  attended  a 
festival  where  a  young  man  lectured 
on  the  conditions  and  needs  of  Africa.  The  next  morning  my 
brother  and  I  agreed  that  we  would  both  be  missionaries.  We 
went  directly  to  father  with  our  resolution.  He  told  us  that 
he  would  be  thankful  if  one  of  his  children  would  go  out  as 
a  missionary.  I  said  to  myself,  T  will  be  that  child.’  ” 

Miss  Nelson  received  her  early  education  in  Norway  and 
came  to  the  United  States  at  16.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  New  York,  and  from 
Boston  University.  For  a  time  she  worked  as  a  nurse. 


Miss  Ruth  Northcott 

A/TISS  RUTH  NORTHCOTT,  a 
^  teacher  stationed  at  Gikuki,  In- 
hambane,  has  been  leading  the  people  of 
the  Portuguese  East  African  mission 
toward  Christ  since  her  arrival  there 
in  1925. 

The  way  in  which  persons  brought 
up  in  Christian  mission  schools  are  of 
help  to  other  missions  was  exemplified 
in  a  letter  from  Miss  Northcott  which 
read,  "We  have  a  new  teacher  here 
now.  She  is  a  native  of  this  colony  but 
went  to  Angola  when  she  was  two 
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years  old  and  studied  at  our  mission  in  Loanda.  Coming  here 
to  live  with  her  brother,  she  was  stranded  in  Lourenco  Mar¬ 
ques  when  he  didn’t  show  up  to  meet  her.  A  Christian  friend 
told  his  native  teacher  that  we  were  short-staffed  and  sent 
her  to  us.”  :  !  |  Hj  > !  j 

Born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Miss  Northcott  received  her  A.B. 
degree  at  Asbury  College,  Wilmore,  Kentucky.  She  also 
studied  at  the  College  of  Education,  Evanston,  Illinois,  and 
at  the  University  of  Lisbon  in  Portugal. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  O’Farrell 


"^TOW  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  of 
^  ^  service  in  Africa,  Rev.  Thomas 
A.  O’Farrell  is  superintendent  and 
principal  of  the  co-educational  school 
at  Nyadiri,  near  Salisbury,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  is  on  the  governing 
council  of  a  new  secondary  school 
which  the  government  opened  in  1945. 
Supported  by  nine  missionary  societies 
and  the  government,  the  new  school  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  for  Africans  in 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  O’Farrell 
mentioned  an  agricultural  exhibit  at  Mangika  where  students 
of  Methodist  missionaries  and  their  African  associates  ex¬ 
hibited  farm  produce  and  handiwork.  "'The  Europeans 
present  were  astonished  at  the  progress  the  Africans  are  mak¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

In  1910,  just  two  months  after  Mr.  O’Farrell  married  his 
Pana,  Ill.,  high  school  sweetheart,  Josephine  Bost,  the  couple 
sailed  for  Africa.  They  had  charge  of  the  Mutambara  cir¬ 
cuit  and  the  Mutambara  boys’  school  for  five  years  before 
they  were  transferred  to  Mrewa. 

Born  in  Pana,  Mr.  O’Farrell  received  his  A.B.  and  M.A. 
degrees  from  Northwestern  University.  Mrs.  O’Farrell,  a 
native  of  Cameron,  Texas,  studied  at  the  Chicago  Training 
School.  They  have  three  daughters. 
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Miss  Ruth  O’Toole 

the  station  nurse  at  Minga,  Con¬ 
go  Beige,  Miss  Ruth  O’Toole, 

R.N.,  who  is  now  (1945 )  on  furlough, 
worked  at  Minga  hospital  and  at  the 
leper  colony  two  miles  away.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  treating  the  lepers  medically, 
she  started  them  working  on  garden 
projects  and  organized  a  school  at  the 
colony. 

Miss  O’Toole,  who  went  to  Africa  in 
1930,  has  served  at  Wembo  Nyama  and 
at  Tunda.  Born  in  Kirkwood,  Missouri, 
she  was  graduated  from  the  nurse 
training  department  of  City  Hospital  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  also  studied  at  Scarritt  College  and  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Miss  Catherine  Parham 


A/TISS  CATHERINE  PARHAM, 
educational  worker  at  Tunda, 
Congo  Beige,  instituted  a  unit  system 
in  the  girls’  home  there  by  which  four 
girls  form  a  family  group,  which  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  self-contained  unit.  Each  unit 
is  responsible  for  its  own  chores  such  as 
laundry  and  cleaning.  The  girls’  pride 
in  their  own  units  develops  friendly 
competition  and  a  high  standard  of  ef¬ 
ficiency.  This  idea,  which  has  worked 
so  well  at  Tunda,  is  spreading  through¬ 
out  the  Congo. 

Miss  Parham,  who  has  been  at  Tunda  since  1931,  has 
translated  '"The  Teachings  of  Jesus,”  prepared  a  course  of 
study  in  Christian  Service  for  out-village  Christians,  and 
helped  prepare  a  concordance  of  the  New  Testament. 

From  1925  until  she  went  to  Africa  in  1931  Miss  Parham 
was  a  deaconess  serving  the  coal  miners  at  Hemphill,  West 
Virginia.  This  Scarritt-trained  missionary  was  born  in  Du¬ 
rand,  Georgia. 
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Miss  Edith  H.  Parks 

A/TISS  EDITH  H.  PARKS,  who 
went  to  the  field  in  1938,  is 
stationed  at  Nyadiri,  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  where  she  teaches  in  the  co¬ 
educational  school.  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  in  schools  throughout 
Africa  is  disproportionately  small,  the 
percentage  is  slowly  increasing.  At 
Nyadiri  and  other  mission  schools  the 
girls  who  are  in  school  are  being  trained 
to  adjust  their  living  to  the  cultural 
and  industrial  changes  of  the  postwar 
world. 

A  native  of  Michigan,  Miss  Parks,  who  formerly  taught 
school  in  Capac  and  North  Branch,  Michigan,  received  her 
A.B.  degree  from  Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan. 


Miss  Ona  Parmenter 

T  N  writing  of  a  Methodist  camp 
meeting  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  Miss 
Ona  Parmenter,  R.N.,  wrote,  ''Several 
spirit  mediums  came  and  confessed 
Christ  and  in  so  doing  they  took  their 
spirit  charms  and  put  them  on  a  big 
bonfire.”  Thus  the  symbols  of  witch¬ 
craft  went  up  in  smoke  as  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  replaced  the  supersti¬ 
tious  fears  in  the  hearts  of  the  Rho¬ 
desians. 

Miss  Parmenter,  who  is  a  nurse  and 
head  of  the  African  girls’  hostel  at 
Umtali,  Southern  Rhodesia,  has  been  working  in  Africa  since 
1920.  Shortly  after  her  arrival  she  went  to  Mutambara  to 
start  medical  work  there.  Of  this  trip  she  wrote,  "I  was  in 
a  stage  coach  drawn  by  mules  over  the  rutted  roads  from 
Umtali  to  Mutambara.  When  I  finally  got  there  later  in 
the  evening  I  saw  that  the  buildings  were  only  partly  up 
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and  on  the  surrounding  hillsides  there  were  only  a  few 
straggly  trees.”  Fifteen  years  later  Miss  Parmenter  returned 
to  Mutambara.  "This  time  it  was  like  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream,”  she  wrote.  "The  barren  hillside  is  a  flourishing  or¬ 
chard  now  and  the  school  has  everything:  dining  rooms, 
kitchens,  classrooms  and  dormitories.” 

A  native  of  Clark,  South  Dakota,  Miss  Parmenter  took 
nurse  training  at  McKennan  Hospital,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  and  did  private  nursing  before  she  went  to  Africa. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  E.  Persons 

DEV.  MAURICE  E.  PERSONS, 

^  president  of  the  College  of  West 
Africa,  Monrovia,  Liberia,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  inauguration  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  to  enable  poverty-stricken 
native  students  to  continue  their  edu¬ 
cations. 

Touched  by  the  plight  of  boys  whose 
bodies  were  becoming  thinner  and 
thinner  as  they  pursued  their  college 
work  while  they  supported  themselves 
with  odd  jobs  that  paid  only  $3.00  or 
less  a  month,  Mr.  Persons  and  other 
faculty  members  took  a  few  of  them  in  on  a  boarding  basis. 
"We  neither  have  space,  staff,  nor  funds  to  take  in  all  the 
boys  who  need  help,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  our  best  for  a 
few  of  them,”  he  wrote.  The  estimated  cost  is  $10  a  month 
per  student. 

Mr.  Persons,  who  became  acting  president  of  the  college 
in  1939,  first  went  to  Africa  in  1936  as  secretary  to  Bishop 
John  M.  Springer,  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  Rho¬ 
desia  and  the  Belgian  Congo.  With  the  Bishop  he  toured  the 
continent,  visiting  Methodist  missions  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Angola,  and  the 
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Belgian  Congo. 

Born  in  Reubens,  Idaho,  Mr.  Persons 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Spokane 
Washington,  and  Willamette  Univer¬ 
sity,  Salem,  Oregon.  Mrs.  Persons  was 
born  in  Chadwell,  Essex,  England,  and 
went  to  Rhodesia  as  a  secretary  in  1937. 

Three  years  later  she  came  to  the 
United  States,  studied  at  Northwestern 
Business  College,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
and  received  her  B.A.  at  Asbury  Col¬ 
lege,  Wilmore,  Kentucky.  The  two 
were  married  in  Chicago  in  1941. 


Miss  Jessie  Pfaff 

A/flSS  JESSIE  PFAFF,  a  teacher  at 
Mutambara,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
graduates  of  the  school,  told  something 
of  their  activities  in  a  recent  letter. 
"Seven  of  last  year’s  seniors  are  out 
teaching  and  one  is  taking  a  theology 
course.  One  of  the  girls  remained  here 
to  teach.  Interesting  letters  come  from 
those  who  have  gone  out  to  the  distant 
villages  where  they  act  as  both  teachers 
and  preachers.” 

Miss  Pfaff ’s  first  appointment  was  at 
Old  Umtali  as  a  teacher  in  1929.  She  later  became  head  of 
the  Fairfield  Girls’  School  there,  and  in  1939  was  transferred 
to  Mutambara  as  principal  of  the  co-ed  school. 

Before  going  to  Africa  Miss  Pfaff  taught  four  years  in  the 
rural  grade  schools  of  North  Dakota.  She  then  taught  a  year 
in  the  Parshall,  North  Dakota,  High  School  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  became  principal.  Born  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  this 
missionary  has  her  A.B.  degree  from  Asbury  College,  Wil¬ 
more,  Kentucky,  and  another  degree  from  the  Chicago  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Institute.  She  also  studied  at  North  Dakota  State 
Teachers  College. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis  Piper 

T)R.  ARTHUR  LEWIS  PIPER, 

M.D.,  has  a  leper  colony  and  dis¬ 
pensary  for  the  care  of  lepers  in  all 
stages  of  the  disease.  In  1913  he  sailed 
for  Kambini,  West  Central  Africa,  to 
serve  as  a  medical  missionary  to  the  na¬ 
tives  in  that  region.  Since  1916  he  has 
served  the  Kapanga,  Congo  Mission. 

Dr.  Piper  is  considered  an  authority 
on  the  treatment  and  cure  of  sleeping 
sickness  and  leprosy,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  working  under  a  Roman 
Catholic  government,  the  king  of  Bel¬ 
gium  conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  the  Lion  in  1936  in 
recognition  of  his  work.  Through  his  care,  sleeping  sickness, 
once  a  dreaded  disease  among  the  Lunnda  tribe,  has  become 
practically  non-existent. 

Tuberculosis  has  found  its  way  to  Africa  and  is  spread¬ 
ing  rapidly  among  the  natives.  In  1940  Dr.  Piper  spent  a 
year  studying  this  disease  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  and  at  the  Sea  View  Sanatorium  on  Staten 
Island.  He  hopes  to  start  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis,  the 
first  in  Africa  for  Negroes. 

Dr.  Piper  also  has  charge  of  the  general  hospital,  a  school, 

a  nurse-training  school,  and  a  Method¬ 
ist  church. 

He  was  born  at  Knopp’s  Creek,  New 
York,  and  joined  the  Methodist  church 
in  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  In  1907  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Buffalo  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.D.  degree  and  followed 
this  with  a  year’s  experience  at  the  Erie 
County  Hospital  at  Buffalo.  For  two 
years  he  was  a  student  in  the  New 
York  Bible  Teachers’  Training  School, 
receiving  his  diploma  in  1911.  He 
maintained  an  independent  practice  in  medicine  for  a  year. 
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In  October,  1913,  Dr.  Piper  married  Miss  Maude  E.  Gar¬ 
rett,  a  graduate  of  Northfield  Seminary  and  the  New  York 
Deaconess  Training  School.  They  sailed  for  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Dr.  Piper  studied  tropical  diseases  for  two  and 
a  half  months  in  London.  For  twenty-nine  years  they  have 
served  at  Kapanga.  The  Piper’s  have  two  children,  Ruth  and 
Margaret.  Ruth  is  now  a  nurse  in  her  father’s  hospital. 


Miss  Ruth  Barton  Piper 

■jynSS  RUTH  BARTON  PIPER,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
L  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Piper,  Methodist  medical  missionaries  in 
Africa,  was  born  in  Kapanga,  Congo  Beige.  Miss  Piper  is  a 
nurse  in  the  hospital  her  father  founded  at  Kapanga.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Missions  Miss  Piper  told  of  many  excit¬ 
ing  experiences  and  the  need  for  money  to  build  a  new  hos¬ 
pital.  A  new  three-room  school  is  to  be  constructed  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  and  more  efficient  educational  facilities  for  the 
114  leper  children. 

Miss  Piper  graduated  from  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  at¬ 
tended  Temple  University.  She  received  her  R.N.  degree  from 
Mountainside  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  and  a  B.S.  from  Teacher’s  College,  Millersville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Josef  A.  Persson 

T  OSEF  A.  PERSSON  is  superintendent  of  Johannesburg, 
u  Transvaal,  where  he  also  does  evangelistic  work  and  has 
charge  of  the  mission  press.  He  was  one  of  the  first  foreign 
missionaries  to  go  out  from  The  Methodist  Church  of  Swe¬ 
den.  Mrs.  Persson  is  in  charge  of  Woman’s  Work  there. 

Mr.  Persson  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Tswa 
language  and  developed  the  press  at  Kambini.  This  press  was 
later  moved  to  Johannesburg.  Mr.  Persson  has  translated 
seventeen  other  books  into  Tswa,  Tonga,  and  Lenge,  includ¬ 
ing  school  books,  text  books  on  Biblical  subjects,  a  dictionary 
and  grammar  of  the  Tswa  language.  He  has  written  a  book 
in  Swedish  on  the  history  of  the  work  at  Inhambane.  Under 
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Mr.  Persson’s  supervision  the  Central  Mission  Press  has  be¬ 
come  fully  self-supporting  and  supplies  an  immense  and 
growing  need  for  literature  in  the  mines  and  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa. 

Born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Common  School  in  1902.  Four  years  previous  to  going  to 
the  mission  field  he  worked  in  a  bookbinding  establishment 
in  Sweden  and  in  1907  he  arrived  at  Inhambane.  He  studied 
at  the  School  of  Oriental  Languages  in  London  in  1921. 

Mr.  Persson  married  Kenny  Anderson  Runfelds  of  Swe¬ 
den,  who  died  in  1936.  In  1938  he  married  Miss  Esther  Bjork 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  Sweden  also,  but  who  died  the 
following  year.  He  is  now  married  to  Miss  Bess  L.  Phillips, 
a  former  missionary  in  Gikuki.  She  graduated  from  Asbury 
College  in  1921. 

Mr.  Persson  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter  who  is  a  trained 
nurse. 


Rev.  J.  D.  Pointer 

T>  EV.  J.  D.  POINTER  is  one  of  the 
oldest  missionaries  in  Africa.  He 
went  out  in  1913  as  an  evangelistic 
missionary  to  Inhambane  where  he  was 
also  the  superintendent  of  the  Limpopo 
district.  He  speaks  the  language  of  the 
tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa  fluently. 

He  has  served  as  pastor  in  charge  of  six 
large  circuits  ministered  to  by  African 
pastors. 

The  Inhambane  district  has  800,000 
Africans  of  the  Batswa  and  Batonga 
tribes  and  covers  an  area  of  about  60,- 
000  square  miles. 

Born  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pointer  attended  South¬ 
ern  University,  Greensboro,  Alabama;  Birmingham  College, 
Alabama,  and  Asbury  College  in  Wilmore,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Pointer  married  Marvyn  Alice  McNeil  in  1908.  She 
received  her  B.S.  from  Meridian  Woman’s  College,  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  in  1906  and  has  taught  school  at  the  mission. 
She  died  in  1941. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Price 

T>  EV.  FREDERICK  A.  PRICE,  a  na- 
tive  of  Barbados,  West  Indies,  has 
been  a  missionary  in  Liberia  for  over 
forty  years,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Cape  Palmas  district.  Noted  for  start¬ 
ing  chapels  and  schools,  he  established 
mission  stations  at  Wissika  and  Bar- 
clayville.  For  eleven  years  after  he  went 
to  Africa  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Wissika  Mission,  a  frontier  station  in 
the  Cape  Palmas  district  forty  miles  up 
the  Cavalla  River.  Fie  frequently  aids 
the  natives  who  stand  in  need  of  medi¬ 
cal  treatment. 

Educated  first  in  Barbados,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  studied  at  Union  Missionary  Training  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  met  Lulu  Annie  Jones,  who  was  also 
studying  for  the  mission  field  in  Liberia.  She  was  born  in 
Waldo,  Florida,  and  received  her  earlier  education  at  Boylan 
Flome  School  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  They  were  married 
in  1905  in  Cape  Palmas.  On  his  retirement  in  July,  1945, 
Mr.  Price  was  appointed  Consul  General  for  Liberia  in  New 
York. 

Until  such  time  as  the  Liberian  Legation  is  set  up  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Consulate  in  New  York  is  headquarters  for  the 
Liberian  government  in  the  United  States. 

"Liberia’s  future  is  a  great  one,”  Mr.  Price  commented.  "I 
firmly  believe  that  the  American  government  is  more  than 
willing  to  help  and  much  depends  on  the  increasing  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  countries.”  The  ex-missionary  envisions 
a  program  including  the  development  of  resources  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  welfare  of  the  Liberian  people  he  loves  so  well. 

Mr.  Price,  in  whose  office  passports  and  visas  are  checked, 
expects  that  many  Americans  will  go  to  Liberia  in  1947  for 
that  country’s  centennial  anniversary  celebration. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Rea 


JULIAN  S.  REA  is  in  charge  of  the 

agricultural  department  at  Kam- 
bini,  Central  Training  School,  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa,  where  his  wife  also 
teaches.  The  mission  has  1,200  acres 
of  land.  Ele  has  taught  the  people  to 
make  cloth  and  other  needed  products. 

The  Central  Training  School  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  training  supervising  teachers. 

Mr.  Rea,  born  in  East  Weymouth, 

Massachusetts,  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
with  his  B.S.  and  attended  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology.  His  wife,  the  former  Mary  L. 
Porter,  is  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  She  was  born  in 
Florence  and  attended  the  State  Normal  School  in  Framing¬ 
ham  and  the  Boston  University  School  of  Religion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rea  sailed  for  Kambini  in  1924.  The  Reas 
have  four  children,  all  girls. 


Miss  Dorothy  Rees 

A/TISS  DOROTHY  REES,  educa- 
tional  and  social  worker  at  Lod- 
ja,  Congo  Beige,  has  been  working  in 
Africa  since  1929.  Her  first  appoint¬ 
ment  was  to  Wembo  Nyama  where 
she  had  charge  of  the  day  school  and 
girls’  home.  Later  she  had  charge  of 
the  regional  school  in  the  chief’s  vil¬ 
lage  and  was  a  teacher  in  the  normal 
school.  In  193  8  she  became  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  normal  school  and  super¬ 
visor  of  all  regional  schools  in  the 
Wembo  Nyama  district.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  she  was  transferred  to  Lodja. 

Miss  Rees  was  born  in  Mays  Lick,  Kentucky.  She  has  an 
A.B.  degree  from  Asbury  College,  Wilmore,  Kentucky,  and 
an  M.A.  degree  from  Scarritt. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Reid 

■DEV.  ALEXANDER  J.  REID, 
evangelistic  missionary,  is  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Katako  Kombe 
and  Tunda  districts  in  the  Belgian  Con¬ 
go.  He  was  the  first  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  use  the  camp  meeting  as  a 
means  of  evangelizing  the  natives  in 
the  Central  Congo.  First  sent  to  Wem- 
bo  Nyama  in  charge  of  the  evangelistic 
department,  he  was  not  content  with 
covering  this  area  and  penetrated  into 
what  was  known  as  the  "North  Coun¬ 
try.”  He  was  so  successful  in  this  new 
area  that  a  district  was  formed  in  193  5  called  Lodja,  and  he 
was  transferred  from  Wembo  Nyama  to  supervise  that  dis¬ 
trict. 

Mr.  Reid  writes:  "Upon  our  arrival  in  a  village  the 
preacher  beats  his  drum  and  calls  the  crowd  from  the  village 
and  fields.  After  we  have  prayed,  we  deal  with  the  group 
who  are  probationary  members.  We  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
life  they  are  living  and  their  faith  in  Christ.  They  must  have 
been  at  least  six  months  in  this  probationary  relationship 
before  we  consent  to  baptize  them  into  full  membership.” 

Mrs.  Reid  has  charge  of  educational  and  woman’s  work. 

Mr.  Reid  was  born  in  Wilson, 

Illinois,  and  received  his  B.A.  from  As- 
bury  College  in  1927.  Although  Mr. 

Reid  had  always  wanted  to  go  to 
Africa,  he  was  first  sent  to  be  pastor  of 
St.  Martin’s  Church  in  Prague,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  in  1928.  He  went  to  Africa  in 
1929.  He  married  the  former  Hazel 
Dell  of  Clay  City,  Illinois,  in  1927. 
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Miss  Beulah  Reitz 

A/TISS  BEULAH  REITZ  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  May,  1945, 
on  furlough  from  Nyadiri,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  where  she  taught  languages, 
promoted  adult  education  and  edited 
a  native  magazine.  She  strongly  be¬ 
lieves  that  Africans  should  learn  to 
read  their  own  language  and  has  spent 
much  time  instructing  adults.  Miss 
Reitz  has  also  worked  on  translations, 
thus  broadening  the  reading  of  her 
students.  She  sailed  to  Africa  in  1922 
and  was  first  sent  to  Old  Umtali  as  a 
teacher.  For  four-and-one-half  years  she  was  in  charge  of 
the  school  at  Mutambara. 

Formerly  she  was  a  high  school  teacher  in  Eudora,  Kansas, 
a  deputy  city  clerk  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  assistant 
librarian  for  the  Kansas  State  Traveling  Library.  Miss  Reitz 
received  her  A.B.  degree  at  Baker  University,  Baldwin  City, 
Kansas,  and  also  studied  at  the  Chicago  Training  School. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  Arthur  Roberts 

■D  EV.  GEORGE  A.  ROBERTS’  out- 
standing  contribution  to  Rhodesia 
is  the  training  of  dairymen,  farmers, 
and  industrial  men.  Fie  has  taught  the 
natives  to  test  the  soil,  use  fertilizer, 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  animal  husbandry.  Fie  arrived 
in  Africa  in  1907  and  was  in  charge 
of  Old  Umtali  (Rhodesia)  industrial 
work  until  1914.  fie  has  served  as  an 
agricultural  missionary  and  minister. 

Mr.  Roberts  preaches  the  gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  gospel  of  good  farm¬ 
ing.  lie  was  born  in  Marathon,  Iowa,  in  1882,  and 
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graduated  from  the  Marathon  High  School  in  1900.  Six 
years  later  he  received  his  B.S.  from  Iowa  State  College,  in 
agriculture.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1922  to 
study  poultry  raising  at  the  State  College  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  been  in  Rhodesia  since  he  arrived  at  Old 
Umtali  in  1907,  but  he  has  been  in  three  stations — Old 
Umtali,  Gandazara,  and  Mutambara.  He  has  served  as  district 
superintendent  in  Mutambara  since  1931. 

He  married  Bertha  E.  Fowles  in  Old  Umtali.  Mrs.  Roberts 
is  the  district  school  inspector.  She  was  born  in  Mountain- 
dale,  Oregon,  and  took  a  commercial  course  at  Philomath 
Corvallis  College.  After  graduation  she  taught  school  for 
five  years.  Mrs.  Roberts  joined  the  Methodist  church  in  1909 
and  arrived  on  the  mission  field  in  1910. 


Rev.  Tudor  Rhodes  Roberts 


P  EV.  TUDOR  RHODES 
^  ROBERTS,  who  was  born  in  Old 
Umtali,  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  son  of 
George  Arthur  Roberts,  a  Methodist 
missionary,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Elartzell  Memorial  Training  School  at 
his  birthplace.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Umtali  High  School  and  in  1940  re¬ 
ceived  his  A.B.  degree  from  Asbury 
College,  Wilmore,  Kentucky.  He  be¬ 
came  a  preacher  during  his  second  year 
at  the  college,  where  he  majored  in 
chemistry  and  biology.  He  later  studied 
missions  at  Hartford  Seminary. 

In  order  to  pass  on -to  the  Africans  the  best  pedagogy 
America  has  to  offer,  Mr.  Roberts,  who  will  come  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  soon  on  furldugh,  plans  to  obtain  his  master’s  degree  in 
education  at  Teacher’s  College  of  Columbia  University  in 
New  York.  Realizing  that,  by  fitting  native  teachers  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  people,  a  missionary  can  spread  his  influence  over 
the  greatest  number  of  persons,  Mr.  Roberts  has  chosen  na¬ 
tive  teacher  training  as  his  life  work. 

Mr.  Roberts’  twin  brother,  Thomas,  was  killed  in  action 
with  General  Patton’s  Third  Army  in  Europe  in  March,  1945. 
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Miss  Norene  Robken 


A/f [SS  NORENE  ROBKEN  is  now 
(1945)  in  Arkansas  on  leave  of 
absence  from  Wembo  Nyama,  Congo 
Beige,  where  she  was  director  of  the 
girls’  home  and  a  teacher  of  social 
studies  in  the  normal  school. 

From  1931  to  1936  she  worked  as  a 
social-evangelist  in  Wilno,  Poland,  and 
after  a  furlough  she  served  at  Wembo 
Nyama  until  her  return  to  America  in 
1941.  A  native  of  Little  Rock,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  she  received  her  B.A.  degree  at 
Henderson  Brown  College,  Arkadel- 
phia,  Arkansas,  and  her  M.A.  degree  at  Scarritt  College. 


Miss  Rosa  C.  Rydell 

"D  OSA  RYDELL  is  a  missionary 
nurse  at  the  dispensary  in  Old 
Umtali,  Rhodesia.  She  arrived  on  the 
field  in  1937.  The  staff  for  medical 
work  in  Old  Umtali,  usually  two 
nurses,  is  supplied  by  the  Methodist 
churches  in  Sweden.  They  have  special¬ 
ized  in  maternity  work  and  child  wel¬ 
fare.  The  girls  in  the  school  on  the  same 
station  receive  health  education  at  the 
dispensary  and  much  is  accomplished 
by  evangelization  among  the  sick  and 
cured. 

Miss  Rydell  was  born  in  Marstrand,  Sweden.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  Higher  Public  School  in  Marstrand  and 
then  attended  the  Teachers’  Seminary.  She  had  four  years 
of  training  in  a  hospital  as  an  assistant  nurse  before  leaving 
for  the  field  and  was  a  midwife  at  Dr.  Ahlstroms’  Clinic, 
Gothenburg,  Sweden. 
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Miss  Ila  M.  Scovill 

lyriss  ILA  M.  SCOVILL,  a  teacher 
^  at  Mutambara,  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  sailed  to  Africa  in  1925  and  was 
first  appointed  to  Nyadiri  and  later  to 
Old  Umtali.  Of  her  work  at  her  present 
station  she  wrote,  "Mutambara  school 
has  four  hundred  pupils;  then  there  is 
a  village  school  close  by  where  the  little 
children  from  the  homes  can  go  the 
first  few  years.  My  work  is  teaching 
Standard  5  in  the  morning,  and  on  two 
afternoons  I  have  industrial  work  with 
the  upper  two  Standards,  4  and  5 . 
Standard  4  girls  are  going  to  learn  to  knit  socks;  they  wear 
the  tennis  socks  if  they  wear  shoes,  as  some  of  them  are  doing 
now.  Yesterday  I  taught  them  to  cast  on  stitches  and  hold 
their  needles  properly.  Most  of  them  know  how  to  knit  but 
they  are  awkward.” 

Miss  Scovill,  who  was  born  in  Pioneer,  Ohio,  attended 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  received 
her  B.A.  at  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Indiana. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Earnest  L.  Sells 

T)  EV.  EARNEST  L.  SELLS,  district 
superintendent,  associate  editor  of 
the  Missionary  Advocate ,  and  pastor  of 
the  English  church  at  Umtali,  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia,  arrived  on  the  mission 
field  in  1929. 

His  work  covers  many  phases  of  the 
missionary  profession — evangelistic,  so¬ 
cial,  educational,  agricultural,  and  in¬ 
dustrial.  He  writes,  "The  church  work 
in  Rhodesia  Conference  has  developed 
very  rapidly  and  we  are  finding  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
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for  church  extension  and  school  development.  The  present 
limited  missionary  staff  cannot  cope  with  the  situation.  The 
work  among  the  Europeans  (white  people)  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  colony  (for  which  I  am  responsible)  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  fine  way.  The  church  in  Umtali  (for  Euro¬ 
peans)  ,  of  which  I  am  superintendent  and  minister,  has  a 
membership  of  225  and  a  constituency  of  over  800.  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  half  time  to  the  European  work  and  half  time  to  the 
African.  It  is  difficult  to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time, 
when  each  requires  the  full  time  of  a  missionary. ” 

Mr.  Sells  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1923.  Four  years 
later  he  received  his  B.D.  degree  from  Drew  Seminary.  He 
joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  Stoutsville,  Ohio,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  license  to  preach  in  1916.  He  married  Miss  Olga 
Eberle,  of  Deer  Creek,  Oklahoma,  an  Asbury  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sells  have  three  children,  Jeanne,  Dorothy 
and  Edward.  Dorothy  is  a  nurse  in  Africa. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  M.  Sheffey 


THHOUGH  Dr.  Sheffey  has  resigned 
and  returned  to  America,  his  medi¬ 
cal  work  in  Africa  was  so  notable  that 
he  must  be  included  in  the  ranks  of  the 
missionaries.  He  was  in  charge  of  all 
medical  work  of  the  Wembo  Nyama 
district  of  the  Congo  Mission,  physician 
in  charge  of  the  Mary  .Long  Hospital, 
and  active  in  evangelistic  work.  He 
sailed  for  Africa  in  1922. 

With  an  M.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins 
and  an  A.B.  from  Randolph-Macon 
College,  he  studied  at  the  Brussels 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  Belgium  for  a  year.  He  did 
graduate  work  in  surgery  at  the  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  in  New  York.  A  native  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  he 
became  a  Methodist  at  twelve.  His  wife,  the  former  Joy  Mae 
Burch,  a  trained  nurse,  is  a  graduate  of  Grace  Hospital,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia.  They  have  two  children,  Grace  and  Mary. 
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Miss  Irene  Shields 

TV/TISS  IRENE  SHIELDS,  daughter 
of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shields, 
former  Methodist  missionaries  in 
Africa,  who  went  out  under  Bishop 
William  Taylor  in  188  5,  is  director  of 
the  Boys’  School  in  Quessua,  Angola. 
She  was  born  in  Newry,  Ireland,  and 
graduated  from  the  London  County 
Council  Secondary  School  in  1917.  She 
later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  took  training 
for  the  mission  field  at  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Missions  in  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1933.  Miss  Shields  joined  the  Methodist  Church 
in  England  at  sixteen.  She  was  accepted  as  a  regular  mission¬ 
ary  as  of  the  date  of  her  Teacher’s  Certificate,  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  Cape  Town  University. 


Miss  Arza  Maude  Smith 


/^VNE  of  the  newest  missionaries  to 
Africa  is  musically-talented  Arza 
Maude  Smith,  who  arrived  in 
Elisabethville,  Congo  Beige,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1945.  One  of  her  acquaintances 
predicted,  "Miss  Smith  will  win  the 
hearts  of  the  Africans  with  her  music. 

She  plays  wind  instruments  and  can 
easily  carry  them  wherever  she  goes.” 

She  was  born  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  but 
moved  to  Fresno,  California,  in  her 
early  childhood.  She  studied  music  and 
played  the  flute  in  the  college  orchestra 
at  Fresno  State  where  she  earned  her  B.A.  degree.  After  her 
graduation  she  took  a  secretarial  course  at  a  business  school  in 
Fresno  and  worked  for  a  short  time  in  an  advertising  firm 
there.  Before  sailing  to  Africa  in  October,  1944,  she  received 
her  M.A.  degree  at  Scarritt  College. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Hoyt  Smith 

DGAR  HOYT  SMITH,  although 
he  was  prepared  for  service  in 
North  Africa  and  had  studied  in  the 
Newman  School  of  Islamics  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  was  sent  to  do  evangelistic  work 
in  India  because  of  the  war  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Edna  Elliot, 
a  former  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada.  The  war  had  also 
taken  her  away  from  her  original  field 
of  labor,  Japan,  and  transferred  her 
to  India.  They  are  returning  to  the 
United  States  on  furlough  after  which 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  go  to  North  Africa. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Columbia,  Ohio,  and  received  his 
B.S.  from  Wheaton  College,  Illinois,  where  he  took  a  pre-med 
course.  He  then  went  to  the  Columbus  Bible  College  in 
South  Carolina  for  a  year  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary  in 
Madison,  New  Jersey,  for  three  years. 

He  is  the  oldest  of  six  children  and  has  several  close 
relatives  who  are  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  ministers. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Smith 


13  EV.  SAMUEL  R.  SMITH  has 
'LV'  taught  Bible,  history,  physics,  and 
economics  at  the  College  of  West 
Africa,  Monrovia,  Liberia.  He  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Stokes  Bible  School, 
specializing  in  pastoral  training.  This 
school  was  closed  for  a  considerable 
period  due  to  the  lack  of  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop 
King  and  Mr.  Smith  the  school  has  been 
reopened  and  is  meeting  a  great  need. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  arrived  on  the  field  in 
1943,  is  associate  pastor  of  the  First 
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Methodist  Church  there.  His  wife,  who  as  Miss  Ruth  E.  Jones 
taught  in  Niles,  Ohio,  public  schools,  is  principal  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  in  Monrovia. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Smith  was  the  pastor  of  the  South 
Meriden  Methodist  Church  in  Connecticut.  He  was  ordained 
in  1940. 

Born  in  Dover,  Ohio,  he  graduated  from  the  high  school 
there  in  1932.  Seven  years  later  he  received  his  B.A.  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He  received  his  B.D.  degree  from 
Yale  Divinity  School.  Mrs.  Smith  is  also  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  John  Stauffacher 

TNR.  CHARLES  JOHN  STAUFF- 
ACHER,  a  medical  missionary  at 
Gikuki,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  was 
the  founder  and  builder  of  the  mission 
hospital  and  dispensary  at  Gikuki  and 
the  Inhambane  Leper  Colony,  and  is 
also  pastor  of  the  Maxixi  Circuit.  He 
arrived  on  the  field  in  1913. 

Dr.  Stauffacher,  the  only  medical 
missionary  in  the  Inhambane  district, 
where  there  are  800,000  natives  of  the 
Batswa  and  Batonga  tribes,  cares  for 
nearly  150  patients  a  year  at  the  leper 
colony  and  runs  a  baby  clinic.  Normally,  forty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  African  babies  die  during  the  first  two  years  of 
life  when  they  remain  in  the  jungle;  but  Dr.  Stauffacher  has 
reduced  the  mortality  rate  to  only  seven  per  cent  of  those  un¬ 
der  his  care. 

Dr.  Stauffacher’s  wife  died  in  1936.  In  1940  he  married 
Alice  E.  Longworth,  a  trained  nurse  from  Sweden  and  the 
widow  of  Rev.  Harral  Longworth,  a  former  missionary  to 
Angola. 

Born  in  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  in  1879,  he  joined  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  In  1903  he  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Northwestern  University  and  in  1912  his 
M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Bauer  Stilz 

A/TR.  EARL  BAUER  STILZ  went 
to  the  Congo  as  an  industrial 
worker  in  1916;  however,  his  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  missions  in  general  was  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Otetela,  the  language  of  the  Atetela, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 

But  this  is  not  all  his  accomplishments. 

He  has  been  in  charge  of  printing  and 
translations  of  other  books,  written  an 
Otetela-English  dictionary,  studied  the 
fruits  and  trees  of  the  district  and  in¬ 
troduced  new  fruit  trees,  and  is  the 
legal  representative  of  the  Central  Congo  mission.  He  taught 
native  workmen  the  art  of  printing  and  bookbinding  with 
such  skill  that  they  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work  without  su¬ 
pervision. 

Mr.  Stilz  was  born  in  Gallatin,  Tennessee.  He  received 
his  A.B.  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1914  and 
took  a  course  in  agriculture  and  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

In  1924  at  Lebefu  in  the  Congo  he  married  Miss  Willie 
Golden  Hall,  a  Methodist  missionary  who  had  then  been 
working  in  Africa  for  three  years.  Mrs.  Stilz  has  continued 
to  teach  the  natives  through  the  years  at  the  various  posts 
at  which  she  and  her  husband  have  been  stationed.  Born  in 
Harpersville,  Mississippi,  she  received  her  A.B.  degree  at 
Meridian  College,  Meridian,  Mississippi,  and  studied  at  Scar- 
ritt.  While  en  route  to  the  field  she  studied  at  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  Their  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Ethel  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  at  Tunda,  and  Ella  Ruth, 
who  was  born  at  Wembo  Nyama,  are  now  studying  in  the 
United  States. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Erne  Taylor 

T>  EV.  HIRAM  ERNE  TAYLOR  is 
principal  of  the  Hartzell  Train¬ 
ing  School,  Old  Umtali,  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  the  chief  center  for  the  four 
districts  of  the  Rhodesia  Mission.  The 
course  of  study  at  Hartzell  is  designed 
to  train  the  natives  as  pastor-teachers. 
One  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  the  school  is  the  improvement  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  training  of  dairymen, 
farmers,  and  industrial  workers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  arrived  at  Old 
Umtali  to  take  up  agricultural  work 
there  in  1919.  In  1922  he  went  to  Mutambara  station  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  agricultural  training  farm  and  the  boys’ 
school. 

Born  in  1887  in  Mason  County,  Michigan,  Mr.  Taylor  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.S.  degree  from  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
in  1912.  One  year  later  he  went  to  the  Philippines  as  a 
teacher.  There  he  married  Mae  Villa  Parmelee,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  1911. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  both  attended  the  Kennedy  School 
of  Missions  in  1919,  and  in  1931  received  M.A.  degrees  in 
education  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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Miss  Ruth  Thomas 

lyflSS  RUTH  THOMAS,  who  went 
to  Africa  in  1918,  is  an  evangelist 
and  teacher  at  Kambini,  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  At  the  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  villages  she  gives  Bible 
lessons,  conducts  clinics  and  teaches 
hygiene.  Miss  Thomas’  first  station  in 
Africa  was  at  Hartzell  Girls’  School, 

Inhambane,  where  she  taught  until 
1932. 

Before  going  to  Africa  Miss  Thomas 
taught  school  in  her  home  town,  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois.  She  was  educated  at 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  Illinois, 
at  the  Chicago  Evangelistic  Institute,  and  at  McKendree 
College,  Lebanon,  Illinois. 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Inman  U.  Townsley 

T>  EV.  INMAN  U.  TOWNSLEY, 
who  arrived  on  the  field  in  193  8, 
is  the  director  of  the  Normal  Schools 
in  Wembo  Nyama,  Congo  Beige. 

Born  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  he 
received  his  B.A.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  philosophy  and  history,  and 
his  B.D.  degree  from  Duke  University 
in  1937.  He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
A.  I.  Townsley.  His  wife  is  also  the 
daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister. 
Three  of  the  five  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Mr.  Townsley  are  serving  or  preparing  to  serve  as  mission¬ 
aries.  He  is  supported  entirely  by  College  Heights  Church  in 
Lakeland,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Townsley  was  Miss  Pattie  G.  Dimette,  a  native  of 
McFarlan,  North  Carolina,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Women’s 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 
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Miss  Lulu  Tubbs 


T  N  charge  of  the  girls’  industrial 
training  at  Mutambara,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  is  Miss  Lulu  Tubbs,  who 
has  been  working  in  Africa  since  1918. 
In  addition  to  teaching,  she  supervises 
the  teaching  of  housewifery,  sewing, 
laundering  and  gardening. 

Miss  Tubbs,  who  has  her  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  from  Albion  College,  Albion, 
Michigan,  and  who  also  studied  at  the 
Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York  City, 
was  a  teacher  for  the  American  Mis¬ 
sion  Association  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  a  mission  school  for  Negro  children  in  South 
Carolina  before  she  went  to  Africa.  She  was  born  in  the 
Township  of  Eaton,  Michigan. 


Miss  Frances  Van  Dyne 

lynss  FRANCES  VAN  DYNE  has 
been  on  leave  in  America  since 
1939  from  her  post  as  co-directress  of 
the  student  hostel  in  Algiers.  Sailing 
to  Africa  in  1924,  Miss  Van  Dyne  and 
her  sister,  Esther,  took  over  the  club 
work  from  two  pioneer  missionaries. 

The  hostel,  established  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  day  of  1930,  grew  out  of  this  enter¬ 
prise.  Miss  Esther  Van  Dyne  returned 
to  America  in  1932,  and  the  next  year 
Miss '  Martha  Whitely  joined  Miss 
Frances  Van  Dyne  at  the  hostel  in  Al¬ 
giers. 

Miss  Van  Dyne  receives  a  steady  stream  of  mail  from 
former  students,  some  of  whom  have  had  tragic  war  ex¬ 
periences.  Born  in  Palmyra,  New  York,  Miss  Van  Dyne  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.R.E.  degree  at  Boston  University  and  an  M.A.  de¬ 
gree  at  Scarritt  College. 
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Miss  Nora  Webb 

"TO  Bradley  Memorial  Center,  an  old  Arabic  stone  house  on 

the  edge  of  the  native  section  of  Constantine,  Algeria, 
veiled  Moslem  women  come  to  get  help  and  advice  from  "the 
Christian  one,”  Miss  Nora  Webb,  who  has  been  an  evangelistic 
worker  among  them  for  33  years. 

Director  of  this  picturesque  Methodist  community  house 
and  now  the  only  worker  there,  Miss  Webb,  holds  these  con¬ 
sultations  in  Arabic.  The  problems  usually  concern  marriage, 
divorce,  health,  money  or  babies.  It  is  not  unusual  for  non- 
Christians  to  go  to  Christian  centers  for  aid  in  time  of 
trouble;  therefore,  the  Methodist  Church  provides  this 
service  for  the  Moslem  women  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

Alone,  Miss  Webb  is  keeping  the  center  running  and  still 
finds  time  for  a  great  deal  of  visiting  and  evangelistic  work. 
In  pre-war  days  she  taught  knitting  and  sewing,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  shortage  of  yarn  and  yard  goods  has  made  it  impossible 
for  these  classes  to  continue. 

During  the  African  campaign,  this  Christian  center,  like 
the  others,  welcomed  the  servicemen.  American  GIs  de¬ 
lighted  in  roaming  around  the  building,  which  is  a  perfect 
example  of  Arabic  architecture,  complete  with  the  bath  in 
the  front,  the  verandahs,  the  courtyard  and  the  cool  tiled 
floors.  It  was  originally  built  by  a  wealthy  Arab  as  his  home. 

Miss  Webb  followed  the  English  custom  of  serving  tea  in 
the  afternoon,  and  homesick  servicemen  sat  around  her  table 
to  eat  sandwiches  and  drink  her  generous  cups  of  tea.  Miss 
Webb  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  telling  these  men  of 
her  work.  Many  of  them  had  a  whole  new  vision  of  what 
missions  can  do. 

Miss  Webb,  who  was  appointed  to  North  Africa  in  1912, 
was  born  in  Hitchin,  England,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s 
there  and  at  St.  John’s  in  Tunbridge,  England. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wengatz 

DEV.  JOHN  C.  WENGATZ  is  an 
x  evangelistic  missionary  of  Bar- 
clayville,  Liberia.  He  is  now  on  fur¬ 
lough  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wen¬ 
gatz  sailed  for  Angola  with  his  wife  in 
1910  as  evangelistic  workers,  but  they 
did  not  really  enter  upon  such  work 
until  ten  years  after  their  arrival. 

He  was  a  teacher  in  the  boys’  school 
at  Quionqua  for  fourteen  years  and 
pastor  of  the  English  Church  in  Ma- 
lange  and  superintendent  of  the  Ma- 
lange  District  for  five  years.  In  1930 
Mrs.  Wengatz  died  as  the  result  of  a  bite  by  a  mad  dog.  Four 
years  later  Mr.  Wengatz  took  up  work  in  Liberia.  In  1933 
he  married  Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Barton,  a  former  mis¬ 
sionary  to  China. 

Before  leaving  for  Africa,  Mr.  Wengatz  had  three  years’ 
experience  as  a  singing  evangelist  and  a  preacher.  He  was 
born  in  Steuben,  New  York,  and  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Taylor  University  in  1909.  Six  years  later  he  received 
the  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  degree  from  the  Weller  Col¬ 
lege  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  1923  he  received  the  D.D.  degree 
from  Iowa  Universicy. 

Mrs.  Wengatz,  who  is  a  Registered  Nurse,  received  her 
training  at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  her  native  city,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
medical  missionary  she  went  to  China  in  1924,  arriving  first 
at  Chengtu  for  language  study.  She  was  transferred  to 
Chungking  Hospital  and  then,  because  of  civil  war  in  China, 
was  sent  to  the  Korea  Hospital  at  Pyengyang,  Korea.  Later, 
in  Peking,  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  training  at  the  Hopkins 
Memorial  Hospital,  a  Methodist  institution.  She  returned  to 
America,  worked  for  a  time  with  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  headquarters  in  New  York. 

With  this  wide  background  in  evangelism  and  medicine, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wengatz  have  made  of  Barclayville  a  new  and 
important  center  for  medical,  evangelistic  and  educational 
work  among  the  Kru  tribesmen  who  inhabit  that  region. 
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Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Wheeler 

T?  EV.  HENRY  T.  WHEELER, 
translator  of  the  hymn-book  and 
catechism  into  the  Swahili  dialect,  is 
district  superintendent  at  Tunda,  Con¬ 
go  Beige.  When  he  arrived  there  in 
1928  to  take  charge  of  evangelistic 
work,  there  were  only  two  or  three  na¬ 
tive  evangelists  and  a  handful  of 
preaching  places.  He  built  up  the  work 
until  there  are  thirty  native  preachers 
in  many  out-villages  where  great 
crowds  come  to  hear  the  gospel. 

Finding  the  roads  were  almost  im¬ 
passable  in  that  district,  Mr.  Wheeler  pioneered  in  a  road 
building  program  and  was  instrumental  in  persuading  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  to  authorize  building  many  of  the  line  roads 
there  now.  He  also  developed  the  mission’s  educational  de¬ 
partment  and  has  just  completed  the  building  of  the  Lewis 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Tunda. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  born  in  Lashmeet,  West  Virginia,  in 
1895.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Asbury  College, 
Wilmore,  Kentucky,  in  1926  and  a  theological  diploma  from 
the  seminary  there.  In  1925  he  married  Laura  Neel,  of 
Shepherdstown,  West  Virginia,  also  a  graduate  of  Asbury. 

As  this  booklet  is  going  to  press  word  has  just  been  received 
that  Mrs.  Wheeler  sustained  a  broken  rib  and  her  daughter, 
Bettie,  suffered  concussion  when  the  taxi  in  which  they  were 
riding  from  Miami,  Florida,  airport  overturned  on  August 
24,  1945.  Mr.  Wheeler  and  the  other  daughter,  Sabina,  who 
were  also  in  the  cab,  merely  suffered  shock.  The  foursome 
had  just  completed  a  flight  from  Africa  to  America  on  fur¬ 
lough. 
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Miss  Annimae  White 

ATISS  ANNIMAE  WHITE  teaches 
^  French  and  other  subjects  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Station  School  at  Wembo 
Nyama,  Congo  Beige.  "Everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  teaching  is  done  by  our  pu¬ 
pils,”  Miss  White  wrote.  "They  do 
sweeping,  cleaning,  cooking  and  work 
in  the  gardens.  Even  the  kindergarten 
children  help.” 

Miss  White,  who  went  to  the  field  in 
1931,  was  stationed  at  Tunda  before 
being  transferred  to  Wembo  Nyama 
in  1940.  Before  going  to  Africa  she 
taught  for  ten  years  in  the  rural  schools  of  her  native  state, 
Georgia.  She  has  an  A.B.  degree  from  Scarritt  and  has  also 
studied  at  Peabody  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  at 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City. 


Miss  Martha  Whitely 

TN  Algiers,  Miss  Martha  D.  Whitely, 

R.N.,  is  in  charge  of  the  student 
hostel,  a  home  for  French  girls  who 
are  working  in  the  city  and  for  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Algiers.  As 
a  center  for  Christian  college  students, 
the  hostel  is  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Student  Christian  Federation  of  the 
University.  During  the  war  in  North 
Africa,  United  States  Army  nurses, 

WACs,  WRENS  and  Red  Cross  wom¬ 
en  were  billeted  in  the  home. 

Miss  Whitely  left  the  United  States 
in  1925  and  served  at  the  Girls’  Foyer  School  near  Grenoble, 
France,  for  eight  years.  She  was  then  transferred  to  Algiers 
to  become  co-directress  of  the  hostel  with  Miss  Frances 
Van  Dyne,  who  is  now  (1945)  on  leave  of  absence. 
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Before  going  into  the  field,  Miss  Whitely  received  her 
general  education  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 
Ohio,  and  studied  nursing  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  She  was  born  in  Picture  Rocks,  Pennsylvania. 


Miss  Alice  Whitney 

A/TISS  ALICE  WHITNEY,  R.N.,  is 
a  nurse  at  the  Washburn  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  Nyadiri,  Southern 
Rhodesia.  She  also  does  district  nursing 
in  the  villages,  traveling  miles  to  aid 
the  sick  and  to  instruct  natives  in  the 
art  of  nursing. 

When  applying  for  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  work,  Miss  Whitney  wrote,  "I  was 
influenced  to  become  a  missionary  as 
the  result  of  a  trip  abroad  in  which 
there  was  revealed  to  me  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  of  womanhood 
and  childhood  in  non-Christian  lands.”  She  was  sent  to  the 
field  in  1931. 

Now  that  the  war  is  ended,  Southern  Rhodesia  will  have 
a  chance  to  expand  its  medical  work.  Nurses  have  been  the 
special  concern  of  many  of  the  gifts  both  in  the  Crusade  and 
in  the  Week  of  Prayer  and  Self-Denial  offerings  for  Africa. 
Miss  Whitney  hopes  that  others  may  join  her — not  only  to 
help  in  the  nursing  itself  but  also  to  train  African  nurses. 

Miss  Whitney  was  graduated  from  the  Los  Angeles 
(California)  General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  Certificate  from  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
in  London.  Before  she  entered  nurse’s  training  she  did  sec¬ 
retarial  work  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Whitney  was  born  in 
Faulkton,  South  Dakota. 
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Helen  Wildermuth 

A/TISS  HELEN  L.  WILDERMUTH, 
a  missionary  appointed  to  Old 
Umtali,  Southern  Rhodesia,  arrived  in 
Africa  late  in  December,  1944,  and 
went  to  Mutambara  to  study  the  na¬ 
tive  language,  Cimanijika.  After  she 
had  studied  less  than  a  month  she 
started  giving  speeches  in  the  native 
tongue  before  the  regular  weekly  ses¬ 
sion  of  "Vabvuur”  meetings  which  are 
attended  by  volunteer  evangelists  who 
go  out  to  the  villages  and  preach  on 
Sundays. 

This  is  an  achievement  few  students  of  an  African  lan¬ 
guage  can  equal.  Not  only  must  she  know  the  words  for  her 
ideas — she  must  have  symbols  close  enough  to  the  African’s 
thought  pattern  to  clothe  her  ideas  in  a  way  the  African  will 
be  able  to  understand. 

In  a  recent  letter  Miss  Wildermuth  told  of  an  incident  con¬ 
cerning  her  language  teacher,  who  is  a  converted  Christian. 
His  father  died,  leaving  five  wives.  As  a  result  the  teacher 
"inherited”  all  of  the  wives  except  his  mother.  According  to 
African  tradition  he  either  had  to  marry  them  himself  or 
find  them  husbands.  He  chose  the  latter  course. 

Describing  ways  in  which  the  missionaries  spend  their 
evenings,  Miss  Wildermuth  wrote,  "After  supper  tonight 
we  had  our  usual  evening  devotions.  Then  we  sang  songs 
until  8:00  when  we  heard  the  news  over  the  wireless.  On 
Tuesday  evenings  all  the  missionaries  on  the  station  meet 
here  for  prayer  meeting.  We  take  turns  leading  it.  Shortly 
after  my  arrival,  we  planned  to  play  games  one  Friday  night 
and  have  a  book  report  the  next.” 

Before  going  to  Africa,  Miss  Wildermuth,  a  native  of 
Groveport,  Ohio,  was  a  vocational  home  economics  teacher 
in  Pickerington,  Ohio.  She  has  a  B.S.  degree  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  Columbus,  and  an  M.A.  degree  from  Scarritt 
College. 


Miss 
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Miss  Annie  Laura  Winfrey 

VT  ISS  ANNIE  LAURA  WINFREY 
has  spent  her  four  years  at  Tun- 
da,  in  Congo  Beige,  as  director  of  the 
station  and  regional  schools. 

"In  the  station  school  most  of  the 
classroom  teaching  is  done  by  Afri¬ 
cans,”  she  wrote,  "so  my  work  was 
mainly  supervisory,  although  I  did 
teach  a  few  classes.  The  woman’s  school 
was  taught  by  African  women.  Classes 
were  held  four  afternoons  a  week,  thus 
giving  time  for  the  women  to  work  in 
their  gardens.  Other  women  mission¬ 
aries  assisted  in  the  supervision  of  this  school. 

"There  are  usually  about  one  hundred  boys  in  the  board¬ 
ing  department  and,  as  director,  I  had  many  opportunities 
for  personal  guidance.  An  African  teacher  serves  as  foreman 
and  relieves  the  missionary  of  much  of  the  routine  work. 

"A  school  was  organized  at  the  leper  colony  and  trips 
were  made  there  for  supervision.  At  first  teaching  was  done 
by  a  regular  teacher  from  the  station,  but  later  a  graduate 
of  the  elementary  school  who  had  developed  leprosy  did 
the  teaching. 

"There  are  four  'regional’  or  rural  schools  in  the  Tunda 
District,  located  from  twelve  to  one  hundred  miles  from 
Tunda  Station.  As  director  of  these,  I  visited  each  school 
at  least  once  a  month  in  a  car  furnished  by  the  Woman’s 
Division.” 

Miss  Winfrey  sailed  to  Africa  in  1938  and  taught  first  at 
the  normal  school  at  Wembo  Nyama.  This  missionary,  who 
formerly  taught  mathematics  in  the  Houston,  Texas,  Junior 
High  School,  received  her  B.A.  degree  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  her  M.A.  degree  at  Scarritt.  She  also  studied  at 
Alliance  Franchise  in  Paris  and  at  Alliance  Beige  in  Brussels. 
She  was  born  in  Ashdown,  Arkansas. 
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Miss  Ruth  Wolfe 

A/flSS  RUTH  WOLFE,  who  returned 
to  the  United  States  on  furlough 
late  in  1944,  directed  the  Van  Kirk  Me¬ 
morial  Home  for  Kabyle  girls  in 
Algiers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
in  this  section,  the  children  were 
moved  into  the  interior.  Some  went  to 
their  homes  and  others  were  cared  for 
by  a  Swiss  missionary.  During  this  time 
the  Memorial  Home  was  open  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Allied  armed  forces  and 
Miss  Wolfe  spent  some  of  her  time 
visiting  our  wounded  in  the  military 
hospitals,  doing  canteen  work  for  the  Allied  soldiers  and 
working  closely  with  the  chaplains. 

Miss  Wolfe  went  to  Jugoslavia  as  a  missionary  in  1924, 
served  there  three  years  and  was  transferred  to  France  where 
she  worked  until  1933.  Then,  after  a  furlough,  she  went  to 
the  Newman  School  of  Missions  in  Jerusalem.  She  was  study¬ 
ing  there  in  193  5  when  she  received  sudden  orders  to  go  to 
Algiers  to  take  charge  of  the  children’s  home. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  she  has  her  A.B.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Glora  Wysner 

^\N  furlough  from  11  Maten,  Al¬ 
geria,  is  Dr.  Glora  Wysner,  now  a 
secretary  for  both  the  Committee  on 
Work  among  the  Moslems  and  the 
Committee  on  Missionary  Personnel  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Conference. 

'T  came  home  on  furlough  from 
Africa  in  1939  and  haven’t  been  able 
to  get  back  yet,”  Dr.  Wysner  ex¬ 
plained,  but  added  that  she  expects  her 
passage  to  be  cleared  soon.  She  intends 
to  tour  North  Africa  to  make  a  study 
of  conditions  there  for  The  Methodist 
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Church,  and  will  then  go  to  Palestine  and  Egypt  to  do  a 
similar  project  for  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference.  Dr. 
Wysner  has  written  a  book  on  The  Kabyle  People. 

"My  work  at  II  Maten  was  as  rural  evangelist  among  the 
Kabyles,”  she  says.  "They  are  a  branch  of  the  Berbers,  living 
in  the  Djurdjura  Mountains  of  Algeria,  and  belong  to  the 
Moslem  religion.” 

As  an  evangelist  she  visited  the  isolated  Kabyle  villages, 
traveling  on  foot  or  on  the  back  of  a  donkey.  She  commented 
on  this  with,  "It’s  easier  to  walk  than  to  ride  one  of  those 
animals!”  Dr.  Wysner  put  on  vacation  schools  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  conducted  Bible  classes  for  shepherd  boys.  In  the 
center  at  II  Maten,  she  taught  manual  training  and  recreation. 

"I  taught  Christianity  through  games,”  she  said.  "The 
Kabyles  are  fatalists,  you  know,  so  the  boys  think  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  about  it  if  the  ball  goes  in  the  wrong 
direction  in  a  croquet  game.  I’d  show  them  the  proper  way 
to  hit  the  ball,  saying,  Tf  you  use  the  mind  and  muscles  God 
gave  you  correctly  you  can  make  the  ball  go  where  you  want 
it  to/  This  made  the  boys  think  and  they  began  to  realize  that 
their  acts  are  not  predestined.” 

Dr.  Wysner  sailed  for  Africa  in  1927,  was  first  stationed 
at  the  Van  Kirk  Memorial  Home  in  Algiers  and  in  193  5  was 
transferred  to  II  Maten.  Born  in  Anderson,  Indiana,  she  re¬ 
ceived  her  A.B.  degree  at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio, 
her  M.S.  degree  at  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland, 
and  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  Before  going  to  Africa  she  was  a  school 
teacher  and  social  worker  in  Ohio. 

Today  Miss  Wysner  is  on  loan  to  the  Foreign  Missions  Con¬ 
ference  where  her  expedience  in  North  Africa  especially  fits 
her  for  the  work  she  is  doing.  That  work  is  particularly 
directed  toward  the  Moslem  world.  Throughout  this  country 
Miss  Wysner  has  made  some  truths  known  about  Moham¬ 
medans  that  were  not  known  before.  Through  her  energy, 
missionary  Boards  are  directing  new  thought  to  work  among 
these  people. 
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Miss  Myrtle  Zicafoose 

A/TISS  MYRTLE  ZICAFOOSE  di- 
rects  the  girls’  home  and  school 
at  Minga  Station,  Congo  Beige,  and 
has  charge  of  the  out-station  work. 

Popular  are  her  classes  in  sewing,  weav¬ 
ing  and  embroidery.  Her  students  are 
especially  proud  of  making  "kitam- 
balas,”  an  embroidered  native  head¬ 
dress.  Miss  Zicafoose  went  to  Africa 
in  1931  and  at  first  did  educational 
work  at  Wembo  Nyama. 

A  specialist  in  Home  Economics, 

Miss  Zicafoose  is  vitally  interested  in  all 
phases  of  better  home-making  for  the  girls  in  her  care.  On 
her  latest  furlough  she  studied  crafts,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  hand-weaving,  using  looms  to  weave  bed  spreads 
and  scarfs. 

Miss  Zicafoose  is  from  Asbury,  West  Virginia.  She  received 
her  A.B.  degree  at  Scarritt  College  and  also  studied  at  Pea¬ 
body  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  at  Davis  and  Elkins 
College,  Elkins,  West  Virginia.  For  three  months  she  studied 
French  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 
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